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PREFACE BY THE TRANSLATOR. 



There are doctrines of religion of which the mainte- 
nance in their highest form may well be deemed essen- 
tial to their maintenance at all ; and perhaps the same 
thing may be asserted almost equally of all the doctrines 
which the church has been accustomed to see presented 
in various modifications and aspects, — that highest form 
being, in fact, the truth in its integrity, and every other 
form an accommodation to the pride of human reason, 
and a compromise with the false philosophy of the 
world. Very strikingly is this the case with the doc- 
trine of the Trinity — with that of the decrees of God 
and of election — with that of the atonement considered 
at once in respect of its nature and of its extent — with 
that of justification by faith — with that of imputation, 
including the imputation of Adam's sin, the imputation 
of sin to Christ, and the imputation of Christ's right- 
eousness, — with that of regeneration, and (not to pro- 
long the list) with that of the inspiration and that of 
the authority of the Scriptures. It may confidently be 
affirmed, that he who deserts what is commonly but 
justly designated as the highest ground in respect of 
any of these doctrines, deserts the position of real safety 
and strength, in which alone he might defy all the as^ 
saults of the enemy. 

Truths are linked together by innumerable bonds, 
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and the doctrines of religion form one harmonious and 
beautiful system. The symmetry of the whole is in- 
jured by violence done to any part. Error also seeks 
to frame itself into a system : and hence it is that when- 
one doctrine of religion is subjected to any vitiation or 
cliange, other doctrines soon come to be modified into 
accordance with it. An effort is made to reproduce 
symmetry, though at the expense of farther ruin and 
destruction. It is no wonder, then, that with respect 
to the doctrines which have been enumerated, and to 
other doctrines, low views upon one point should usually 
be accompanied with low views upon other points, and 
that the downward tendency once manifested anywhere 
should soon come to be manifested everywhere. 

How grievously it has been manifested, how far it 
has been carried in this age, it is unnecessary here to 
state. How much good and, generally speaking, or- 
thodox men have come to be infected with views de- 
rived from the school of Rationalism, or Socinianism, or 
Infidelity, may yet be a melancholy study for the Christ- 
ians of after ages. But a blessing of Heaven will cer- 
tainly attend every effort to build up again the walls 
which have been broken down, and to strengthen the 
citadel which so many of its professed defenders have 
so faithlessly deserted. Nor will service done in regard 
to nny part of truth prove service for that part alone ; 
the vindication of one doctrine facilitates the vindica- 
tion of every other. 

A peculiar importance attaches to the doctrine of 
inspiration. On the views with which we regard the 
Scriptures depend the feelings with which we apply 
ourselves to their examination. And according as we 
receive them absolutely and without reservation as the 
word of God, or hesitate to recognise in them any 
thing more than an unequal, partial, and occasional in- 
spiration, we shall submit our minds implicitly to their 
teaching, — or set up for ourselves to judge, and only 
think to avail ourselves of some help which they may 
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afford ; — we shall sit at the feet of Jesus to learn the 
law from his lips, — or we shall glory in the exercise of 
our own reason, where reason unless misjudging would 
never have yentured at all. It is easy to see how our 
yiews of inspiration are of the utmost importance with 
reference to every other doctrine of religion, and with 
reference to every precept and principle of morality. 
He who receives every word of Scripture as inspired, — 
who regards its very omissions as not unintentional, but 
fraught with important meaning, and capable of minis- 
tering to edification, — ^is limited thenceforth to the in- 
quiry, " What saith the Scripture : " and every discus- 
sion of a religious question must assume a different 
form, and will probably terminate in a different result, 
from what it would if he had adventured upon his in- 
quiries without that recognition of a divine authority. 

It was at one time my intention to have attempted in 
this Preface, a very brief sketch of the different opinions 
which have been promulgated on the subject of Inspira- 
tion ; but having made some preparation, I found my- 
self still unable to execute the task in a satisfactory 
manner : nor did it seem necessary to do more, in order 
properly to introduce to British readers the articles, 
translated from the Archives du Christianismey which 
form the present little volume, than to allude to the im- 
mediate occasion of their composition, the defection of 
Dr Scherer of Geneva, once an esteemed professor in the 
Theological Seminary there, a colleague of Gaussen and 
of Merle d' Aubigne. Nearly two years ago, Dr Scherer 
resigned his professorship, on the ground of a complete 
change which had taken place in his views with respect 
to the authenticity, inspiration, and authority of the 
holy Scriptures : and he has since exerted himself, along 
with new associates, whom he has too readily foimd, in 
opposing the doctrine of verbal or plenary inspiration, 
and in advocating the opinions, that the inspiration of 
the writers of the Bible differed not from that which 
every believer is entitled to expect, — ^that the Bible is 
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only inspired in so fax as it teaches religious truth, and 
that on other points it may be found to contain many 
errors ; that it contains many contradictions and inac- 
curacies, arising from the fallibility of its authors ; that 
some books of the received canon ought to be excluded 
and other books received in their stead ; and that the 
spiritual man, possessing the same sort of inspiration 
with the apostles themselves, is to exercise his spiritual 
judgment regarding all. 

In combating these opinions, to which their adoption 
by M. Scherer has given new currency, but which that 
gentleman learned from the Rationalists of Germany, 
who were glad to hail him as a new supporter of their 
cause. Count Agenor de Gasparin has advocated some 
parts of the truth in a manner at once more clear and 
more impressive than perhaps any other writer on the 
subject of inspiration. It was high praise which Dr 
Candlish gave to these articles in the General Assembly 
of the Free Church in May last, when he likened them 
to the '* Provincial Letters" of Pascal; but I cannot see 
that it was more than they deserved. They are no fu- 
gacious controversial papers; but will be found suited, 
I believe, both to the popular mind and to the mind of 
the inquiring student; and will long be deemed valuable, 
as setting in a clear light some of the most important 
points of that important doctrine which Infidels and 
Rationalists upon the one hand, and Papists upon the 
other, continually labour to overthrow, — and which must 
be maintained in order to a successful contest with them 
on any point whatever. 

A few words may be expected concerning the Author. 
Plis name and writings have been hitherto far too little 
known in this country ; though to those who have atten- 
tively watched the affairs of the Church upon the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and particularly in France and 
Germany, both have long been familiar. The Transla- 
tor of this volume, though he has never seen him, has 
long entertained for him an affectionate and reverential 
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regard ; believing him to be one whom God has largely 
endowed both with gifts and grace, who has rendered 
great services to the cause of Christ already, and from 
whom, if it please the great Head of the church to pro- 
long his life, greater services may yet be expected. A 
member of one of the ancient noble ^families of France, 
and inheriting an attachment to Protestantism, he soon 
displayed a zeal which had evidently another origin. 
He was the originator of a society which has accom- 
plished much good, — the Society for the General Interests 
of Protestantism in France ; and to his untiring energy 
the usefulness of that society is very much to be ascribed. 
As a member of the Chamber of Deputies, a represen- 
tative of the Island of Corsica, he exerted himself on 
behalf of Protestantism in a manner which called forth 
the warmest gratitude of his protestant countrymen, and 
compelled the admiration even of his adversaries ; and 
many may remember to have read, even in our British 
newspapers, how, in the face of all the opposition of a 
popish and infidel legislature, he called the French go- 
vernment of the day to account for an invasion of the 
religious liberty secured by the charter in France, and 
for that deed of darkness infamous in all the earth, the 
seizure of Tahiti. Not even in the British Parliament, 
amidst circumstances so much more favourable, has the 
cause of truth and righteousness found, at least in our 
day, so intrepid and uncompromising a defender. Having 
ceased to be a member of the French Legislature, Count 
Agenor de Gasparin spent a considerable portion of his 
time in Switzerland, took a warm interest in the strupf- 
gles which issued in the formation of the Free Church 
of the Canton de Vaud, and published a work in two 
volumes, entitled "Christianity and Paganism," an ex- 
position of the principles involved in that struggle. And 
it must be fresh in the recollection of many, how he, 
along with M: Frederic Monod and others, separated 
in the year 1848 from the Reformed Cliurch of France, 
salaried by the State, because of the refusal of its synod 
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held in that year to adopt a declaration of faith, and 
formed what is now known as the Evangelical Church of 
that country. 

It remains only to be mentioned, that besides the arti- 
cles which have been here translated, some others have 
already appeared in connection with the same subject, 
in the Archives du Christianisme^ and from the same 
pen. But although partly on the same subject, they do 
not treat it in the same way. Two of them, on the 
Biblicism of Neander, possess a separate interest, from 
their relation to the views of that great man, and assume 
in part the aspect of an amicable controversy betwixt 
De Gasparin and D'Aubigne as to what were in reality 
Neander 's opinions concerning the inspiration and 
authority of Scripture. The others are notices of recent 
French publications. The articles here translated ap- 
peared, when taken together, to possess almost the com- 
pleteness of a treatise. Should the perusal of them 
excite a desire in many to acquaint themselves more 
largely with the Author's writings, the Translator would, 
upon more accoimts than one, be highly gratified. 

Innerleithen, lUIi October 1851. 



P,S. — It may be proper to state that the sanction of 
Count A. de Gasparin has been obtained for the pre- 
sent publication. 



REVIEW 

OF 

"CRITICISM AND FAITH. 

TWO LETTERS, BY M. EDMOND SCHEKEB." 



FIRST ARTICLE. 

I2ih October J8S0. 
M. ScHERER has published the letter by which he gave 
in his resignation as Professor in the School of Theo- 
logy at Geneva; and he adds, that he has found nothing 
to change or to retract in the views which it sets forth. 

He has published a second letter, intended to exhibit 
evangelical truths a^ it appears to him to present itself 
in that point of view to which he has been condiLcted by 
an attentive study of the fojcts of the ca^. 

" The two letters," he says, " are thus supplemen- 
tary of one another. The one relates to the question 
of form, or of method; the other, to the question of 
substance, or of belief. The first has for its object to 
prove that the doctrine of inspiration is destitute of 
solidity; and the second is intended to show in what 
light the gospel of Jesus Christ presents itself to one 
who stands upon «the independent ground of history." 

M. Scherer then offers to lay before us in succession 
the negative side and the positive side of his opinions. 
He engages to show, that in destroying Biblicism he 
preserves the religion of the Bible. It is not even 
enough to say that he preserves it: he discovers it 
deeper, more lively, and more true. By transporting 

B 
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faith into a new atmosphere, he assures it of new con- 
ditions tending to promote its growth. The object at 
which he aims is not one of destruction, but one of edi- 
fication ; and, as he had aheady announced in his first 
letter, " he may say of the New Testament, that he 
has not lost it but to find it again." 

Now, having read these two letters, we declare with" 
grief of heart that the second is not less negative than 
the first, — that the consequences are in keeping with the 
principle ; it is as melancholy and as instructive to fol- 
low the new doctrine in its work of building up as in 
its work of casting down ; and if we were acquainted 
with any one whose faith in inspiration had been shaken 
by the pages written in November 1849, we would 
not refer him to the pages written in April 1850. 

Why should not a tree be judged by its firuits ? Why 
should we not shrink back afirighted on beholding the 
track already passed over by the brethren whom the 
winds and currents have drifted on, since they loosed 
their bark fi:om the divine anchor of the Scriptures ? 
They have made great progress in a few days; and, 
what is still more dreadful, they are not aware of it. 
They do not feel that they are in motion. They ex- 
claim, with a sincerity which deserves to be respected, 
*' See, we remain where we were; we never kept our 
ground more steadily than since the cable was cut!" 

We have read over two or three times the statement 
of his faith which M. Scherer presents to us, in order 
that we might be well satisfied of the consequences of 
his great negation. Two fundamental questions are 
concerned, which we, who regard the Bible as the word 
of God, solve in a simple and satisfactory manner, by 
texts of the most unquestionable signification, and 
without having recourse, as we may safely affirm, to 
formularies or theological definitions. In the person 
of the Saviour we find mysteries, but not uncertain- 
ties : " The Word was made flesh ;" " Christ is over 
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all, God blessed for ever ;" *' God will judge the world 
in righteousness by that man whom he hath ordained/' 
The work of the Saviour is not less precisely declared : 
" He shall bear their iniquities ;" " Christ was once 
offered to bear the sins of many ;" " He, his own self, 
bare our sins in his own body on the tree ;" " The Son 
of man came to give his life a ransom for many ;" 
" God hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no 
sin, that we might be made the righteousness of God 
in him ;" *' A man is not justified by the works of the 
law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ ;" " The blqpd of 
Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from all sin." 

We indulge ourselves in thus multiplying citations, 
it is so pleasant to cast one's eyes again over the testi- 
monies of the written word, — we feel so happy in escap- 
ing for a moment from systems full of drought and 
obscurity to contemplate this serenity and clearness, 
and to drink from those pure fountains which spring 
up to eternal life. Yes, the most unlearned find in 
their Bible, read with humility and with' prayer, the 
perfect divinity and the perfect humanity of our Lord ; 
the most unlearned find in their Bible the imputation 
of his expiatory suflferings, and salvation by faith in 
him. They know not whether doctors have found it 
possible to contest, to discuss, and to doubt: they know 
that imless they reject the Scripture altogether, they 
must accept what it proclaims in every page; and they 
give glory to '' Him that loved us, and washed us firom 
our sins in his own blood." 

Read now M. Scherer's statement of his faith. What 
was clear becomes obscure, — ^great truths seem neither 
to be rejected nor received; on no question do we 
come to a categorical yes or no; but we may thence 
conjecture something of the misery and anguish which 
possess the heart of a believer who recollects what he 
has learned from Scripture, and would fain retain it, 
and cannot succeed more perfectly. He has lost his 
hold of the fundamental doctrine, and the other doc- 
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trines slip away from him in their turn. He has flung 
away his torch, and already he gropes in the darkness. 
Alas ! the darkness will still thicken around him, if he 
receive not the grace which we daily entreat for him, the 
grace to retrace his steps. 

The person of the Saviour occupies a large place in 
th,e manifestoes of the new school. Now, certainly, it 
is not l>y us that it can he thought possible for this to 
occupy too large a place ; and yet, we are sensible of a 
feeling of grief when we see that the person of Jesus 
is become an instrument with which to attack the doc- 
trine of Jesus, and the words of Jesus ! " It is not a 
book that I need," cries one; " it is Jesus Christ!" 
" My soul," it is added, '' does not feed upon doctrines ; 
it feeds upon the Lord himself !" O God ! in what 
diseased condition are the minds of men, that such 
weak sophistry prevails ! Where, then, do you find the 
Lord, if not in the apostolical narratives ? Where do 
you learn to know him, if not in his acts, in his dis- 
courses, and in the discourses of those whom he sent 
forth? And what a strange manner is it of going to 
the person of Jesus, to say to him, " I despise the 
doctrines which thou hast revealed ; 1 would be afraid 
if I assigned the same importance as thou to the truth, 
that I might fall into dogmatism^ or into intellecttialism T 

And in this way what happens ? So well is dogma- 
tism avoided, that the person of the Saviour — which is 
the most dogmatic of all things, for it disappears with 
the truths or doctrines ^dogmas] which relate to it — the 
person of the Saviour is damaged and effaced. 

M. Scherer does not cease to speak of it : but how 
is he to picture Jesus Christ to himself, when he no 
longer trusts in the gospels, and when he no longer ad- 
mits the epistles of Paul, or of Peter, but as the ex- 
pression of the opinions of fallible men, writing under 
the influence of local circumstances and the prejudices 
of their age ? 

If M. Scherer incidentally mentions the Trinity and 
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the divinity of Christ amongst the doctrines which the 
church is sufficient to propagate, and which are denomi- 
nated the truths of Christianity* he seems ready to lose 
himself in the confusion of most insufficient and hazy 
definitions, as soon as he attempts to show us Jesus 
Christ such as he is revealed bj^ the apostolic writings, 
considered as historic documents, 

" To delight in the emanations of eternal life which 
radiate around him — to feel the triumph over evil, and 
over death, which was accomplished in him — to let the 
features of that immortal ideal continually impress 
themselves, and as it were transcribe themselves, upon 
all the constitution of our being, to let that sublime per- 
sonality continually mould our personality; — O my soul ! 
is not this faith and the salvation promised to faith ? 
And what need have we of plenary inspiration for 
this?" 

*' A something supreme penetrates throughout his per- 
fection so really human. Truly a man as we are, he has, 
however, the inward feeling of being above man. Hu- 
manity arises in him even to divinity. He alone has 
known the Father, with whom he ha^s lived in a relaiim 
peculiar to himself. He who has seen him has seen God, 

The church adores him and prays to him; 

she acknowledges that her Saviour reigns in the hea- 
vens and over the earth, and that reconciliation is acom- 
plished by him because it is accomplished in him, to 
wit in the very union of God and man,*' 

Happy they who, still believing in the inspiration of 
the sacred writers, can simply say with Paul, " Christ 
is over all, God blessed for ever ! " or with John, " This 
is the true God !" 

But the progress of error has been greater on the 
second point. The person of Christ is only effaced and 
indistinct with M. Scherer ; his worh,^ we fear, is pro- 
foundly modified. 

" The work of Christ is his person in action, as the 

* The Italics are ours, here and elsewhere. 
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person of Christ is his work in power; his death is the 
culminating point of this work. Moreover, the execu- 
tion of Golgotha formed the historic condition of the 
strife of the righteous one with the world, and of the 
holy one with evil. It behoved Jesus to fall before the 
hatred of the Pharisees whom he condemned: and 
from the commencement he had recognised the neces- 
sity of the supreme sacrifice." 

" But there is more in this than a simple law of his- 
tory. The work of Christ is a work of salvation. 
Jesus saves us hy his participation of human nature., by 
his realization of holiness, and by the realization in him 
of pardon and the love of God.*' 

^^ In short, if all men have been made sinners by the 
disobedience of the first Adam, the poicer of sin has also 
been broken for all by the obedience of the second. 
What happens to the one and to the other is for the 
benefit or for the hurt of the whole race; — a mysterious 
binding together in one which I can neither deny nor 
understand, and which demands all the attention of 
Christian philosophy." 

" The exhibition in Christ of an ideal the most real, 
and of a reality the most ideal, of a humanity entirely 
divine^ and of a divinity entirely human., is an element 
of redemption which has been too much overlooked." 

" The Saviour does not proclaim pardon, as the Ra- 
tionalist would have \i; he does not wrest it from God., 
as the orthodox would have it." 

" Whether we look to Christ or to ourselves, to the 
external or the internal conditions of salvation, the sal- 
vation which saves us is that only which implies the death 
ofsm, 

" Heaven is too much represented as a habitation into 
which one enters by pardon as one enters by a yate^ and 
where admission is obtained in consequence of an entirely 
judicial sentence; that is^ of justification in virtue of an 
entirely external condition — the substitution of Christy 
atid of another condition wholly arbitrary, to wit, faith in 
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that substitution : gross notions^ which confound with the 
inward essence of things an imperfect symbol borrowed 
from the usages of men." 

We would fain deceive ourselves ; but it is impossible 
not to recognise here the products of that wisdom " by 
which the cross of Christ is made of none effect." 
What does the cross become in such a system? or 
what the blood by which we are cleansed? or what 
the satisfaction, the expiation in the strict sense of the 
word, the only expiation which gives peace, which re- 
news the heart and produces obedience, the only ex- 
piation which the Bible declares ? What make you of the 
glad tidings ? Alas ! we much fear lest they be treated 
as a magical salvation^ and that there will not fail to be 
applied to them what M. Scherer has written of the exter- 
ncd justi/ication, which he rejects along with mechanical 
inspiration^ and places beside the opus operatum of the 
Homan Catholics. 

The internal method^ of which so much is said, will 
very soon be found to be nothing else than sahation by 
works covertly brought in again under a new name. It 
is always man who seeks to usurp the place of God. It 
is always the old Pelagian tendency which rejects with 
indignation, and in the name of outraged morality, the 
great apostolic saying, " Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved." By the substitution 
of sanctification for justification, the new school leads 
us back to Popery, as well as by the substitution of tra- 
dition for the Bible. We witness a counter 'Reformar- 
tion : let the barbarous term be forgiven. But to this 
we shall return ; meanwhile we shall complete our ex- 
hibition of the nature of that doctrine which has already 
sprung from the abandonment of the divinely-inspired 
Scriptures. 

80 soon as justification and sanctification are con- 
founded, I turn away my eyes from Christ, and bend 
them on myself. Am I sufficiently delivered from sin, 
— have I dom enough to be saved ? It is vain to com- 
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bine formulas and accumulate reservations in opposition 
to a consequence which, thanks be to God, is still re- 
garded with alarm : the consequence cannot be avoided. 
It approaches irresistibly. You are no longer satisfied 
with that entirely judicial sentence^ justification ; you are 
no longer satisfied with that entirely external condition^ 
the substitution of Christ ; you are no longer satisfied 
with that other condition wholly arbitrary^ to wit^ faith 
in that substitution; you are no longer satisfied with that 
salvation by fiiith in the sacrifice of the cross, which 
seems to you to be magical and material ! Well, then, 
another must be found. You stand beside a sick man ; 
he is dying : you cannot direct his eyes rekindling with 
celestial joy to "the Son of man who has been lifted 
up, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have eternal life." You must, therefore, tell him to 
seek for the germ of that eternal life in his own heart. 
You will see if your method will fill him with peace 
and love! 

How simple, and luminous, and consolatory, on the 
contrary, is that method which they find in the Bible 
who know that the Bible is the word of God ! Christ 
has died instead of sinners. Do you own yourself to be 
a sinner, and do you believe in Christ ? AH is accom - 
plished ! You are one of his redeemed ; you are a child 
of God ; you belong to the great family of the heavenly 
Father. O how from thenceforth love arises naturally 
in the heart ! How eager a man becomes to take a new 
road, that which leads on high ! How well he under- 
stands that thereafter his country is on high, his trea- 
sure is on high ! How he makes it his delight " to sit 
in heavenly places, in Christ Jesus!" 

If I experience these feelings too little — if I remain 
lukewarm, disobedient, attached to the things of the 
earth, (and what Christian is not compelled to grant 
it?) — it is because I have not believed sufficiently; it is 
because I have not sufficiently and simply enough ac- 
cepted that entirely external condition^ the substitution of 
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Christ; it is because I have not profoimdlj enough dis- 
tinguished between the act of God's free grace which 
justifies me, and mj love, my obedience, which are 
amongst the fruits of my justification ; it is because I 
have not sufficiently considered what is in myself, to wit, 
sin; and what comes from Christ, to wit, salvation, 

Antinomianism cannot be too strongly opposed ; but 
it is strange to oppose it by rejecting the only doctrine 
which is mortal to it, the doctrine of justification ex- 
ternal to man. Maintain, strengthen that ground- work 
of the new birth ; do not weaken that cause of life, 
without which regeneration is impossible. Remember 
that man wUl not love until after he has been loved, — 
that he will not obey until after he has been pardoned, 
— that he will not array himself in the feelings of a 
son until after he has been adopted, — that he will not 
work at his own sanctification until after he has been 
justified. Do not renew that capital heresy and incon- 
ceivable mistake of Catholicism, which has taken up 
the defence of works o^ain^^^i^A.' 

Let us unite in preserving the expiation by the blood 
of the cross; and then, come and we shall unite in 
preserving the rights of obedience. We shall join in 
reminding Christians, we shall recall it to our own re- 
collection, that if Christ has redeemed us from the 
punishment of our sins, it is equally true that " he has 
redeemed us from our vain conversation;** that if he 
delivers us from condemnation, '* he will deliver us 
from evert/ evil work;*' that if he makes us free, our 
liberty renders us " servants of obedience unto righteous- 
ness/' 

We have just seen that M. Scherer has not been able 
to reject the inspiration of the Bible, and to preserve in- 
tact the truths which the Bible reveals. It is in no 
man's power to fling away the case without losing its 
contents, to break the vessel without spilling the liquor. 
For all times and coimtries, the question of form or 
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method will be the great question : to settle it, is to settle 
at the same time the question of substance or belief. 

The doctrine of inspiration is the doctrine of doc- 
trines ; not because a man is saved by the believing of 
it, but because he cannot reject it and maintain the 
truth which saves. The whole of revelation lies be- 
twixt the '* Yea, hath God said?" of Genesis and the 
" It is written" of the Gospels. The old serpent 
tempted the first Adam by casting doubt upon the 
word of God; the second Adam repelled the tempta- 
tion of the. devil by appealing to the word of God. 

M. Scherer has but too much reason for saying, Thu 
is really a revolution! Yes, a revolution it is, and the 
most radical, the most destructive which ever took place. 
The heart is distressed, and the mind recoils in dismay, 
at thought of the ruins which will be heaped together, 
if men succeed in taking from us the letter of the Bible 
— the authority of the Bible. There is no longer any 
truth which human pride may not trample under foot ; 
there is no longer any religious fantasy which may not 
commence its career in the name of historic method or 
of subjective inspiration. It is going sharply to work, 
when already it is maintained that we are not bound 
^^ to admit entire doctrines on the faith of an isolated 
passage or of an accidental expression J* 

Let us consider what is taking place, and which ex- 
plains this rapid deterioration of doctrines, against 
which the piety of M. Scherer vainly struggles. 

This language is used: — " I place myself upon the 

unshackled ground of history Why may not a 

historic certainty^ combined with moral evidence, suffice 

for a Christian in matters of faith? You ask me, 

What remains of Christianity after the removal of the doc- 
trine of inspiration? Why, Jesus Christ. What remains 
of Scripture ? The history of Jesus Christ. What remains 
for faith? The person of Jesus Christ. There is the 

beginning and the end, the centre and the whole 

Jesus Christ is not both a revealer and a revelation. He 
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does not teach us a system of doctrine; he manifests to 
us a pardoning God. That which is essential in him 
is his person** 

But as M. Scherer has laid it down that the work of 
Christ was his person in action, it follows that he thinks 
to find, upon strictly historical groimd, both the per- 
son and the work of the Saviour. A history exists in- 
dependently of revelation ; have we not the history of 
Cd9sar and the history of Charlemagne ? The narrative of 
contemporaries, especially when they are eye-witnesses, 
and so worthy of respect as the apostles, is testimony suffi- 
cient to give us a knowledge of the persons of ancient 
heroes ; and why not of that of Jesus Christ ? But, 
if we have his person, we have his work; and there 
is the whole gospel. 

Such is the reasoning of M. Scherer. He forgets 
only one thing, — that the testimony of men, which 
has its value in regard to the things of man, has none, 
or almost none, in regard to the things of God. I shall 
content myself with what the testimony of men furnishes 
concerning CaBsar or Charlemagne. I cannot be con- 
tented with what it furnishes concerning Jesus Christ. 
You reduce me, in what relates to Jesus Christ, 
to mere historic data, to documents, to gospels unin- 
spired ! I will follow them, then, to the limits of their 
competency, but no farther. Gospels not divinely in- 
spired may acquaint me that there existed a personage 
named Jesus — that he lived in the reign of Tiberius — 
that he preached excellent doctrine, whose principal 
characteristics appear to have been faithfully preserved 
— that he went about in Galilee and visited Jerusalem 
with his disciples — and that he died upon the cross ; 
they may even lead me to admit his resurrection — to 
admire his gentleness, his holiness, and the inimitable 
grandeur of his character and of his teaching; but 
when they would conduct me farther, I decline. 

Gospels not divinely inspired tell me of his divinity ; 
he is God and he is man ; he is God manifested in the 
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fleslil Here, I must hare more than the disputable 
testimony of fallible men ; I must have the rerelation of 
God. You quote me a discourse reported by John; 
but who assures me that that disoourse is exactly report- 
ed? how is it even possible that it should? You reason 
upon expressions employed by Paul ; but who assures 
me that Paul was not drawn aside by his own private 
notions, or by his enthusiastic temperament, or that he 
had not unconsciously yielded to local influences, to 
Jewish prejudices, or to a preconceived imagination of 
the promised Messiah. 

With the New Testament not divinely inspired, it is 
impossible to discover either the person or the work of 
Jesus Christ. The divinity of his person will never be 
established but by texts precise and divine. The doc- 
trine of the expiation by his blood will never be ad- 
mitted, if God himself affirm it not. The most honest 
historians in the world, and the most veracious, and 
the best informed, and the best endowed with those 
ordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit which do not impart 
infallibility to any one, will never succeed in establish- 
ing facts of this nature. Were there twenty gospels 
instead of four, were there a hundred epistles instead of 
twenty-one, and were you to heap up human testimonies 
to heaven, you could not make me believe in the divi- 
nity of Jesus Christ and the expiation of sins by his 
blood. In the uncertainty of the narratives — in the 
incorrectness of the discourses — in the exclusive design 
of the epistles — in the character of this writer and the 
ignorance of that — in the experience of the delusions 
into which the best men fall, and of the lies without 
number which history gravely attests with regard to 
religion, — I would still find pretexts, or rather solid 
reasons, for remaining incredulous. 

M. Scherer felicitates himself upon being no longer 
exposed to the temptation of admitting a doctrine upon 
the strength of a single passage ! In fact, he cannot do 
so without elevating the gospels above the category of 
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mere documents. But then, let him be well assured 
that mere documents will never reveal to him Jesus 
Christ. You are resolved that you will have nothing 
more than history I — Farewell, then, to the person of the 
Saviour. Rest assured that it will be effaced in propor- 
tion as your theopneustic reminiscences are effaced. You 
live upon the stock of your old faith. Take heed, for it 
is being rapidly exhausted ; and if ever you come really 
to see nothing more in the New Testament than contem- 
porary memoirs, — if ever you are really reduced to have 
no other criterion than your private judgment, — if ever 
you really feel yourself free to score out of the apostolic 
writings all that you think contradictory, or exagge- 
rated, or opposed to conscience, or condemned by rea- 
son, or stamped with the prejudices of the age, or writ- 
ten upon account of local circumstances which exist no 
longer, — if ever you come to have really nothing more 
than the history^ you will completely lose what you still 
retain of the person, and work of the Lord. 

And then would the question of the right of private 
judgment assume an absolute and formidable sense. The 
Christian, the evangelical Protestant, are not, as they 
have been called, partisans in ^his sense of the right of 
private judgment. They have recovered their freedom 
from the usurpation of Rome, only to lay it down be- 
fore the book which proofs innumerable, human and 
divine, external and internal (proofs, not impressions), 
compel them to recognise as the book of God. Our 
doctrine is not a doctrine of freedom from the authority 
of God and of his written revelation : it is a doctrine of 
freedom from the authority of man and his traditions. 
But, so soon as there ceases to be a written revelation, 
the right of private judgment is complete, unlimited. 
There remains no longer any thing hut the internal tes- 
timony ; that is to say, there remains only man : man 
is sovereign, man is God. Wo be to every doctrine 
which displeases him, to every truth which he dislikes ! 
Looking down upon the imperfect work of the apostles, 
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and sitting in judgment upon it, he remodels, according to 
his own fancy, the person and the work of Jesus Christ ! 

One reflection more, before concluding this first 
article. It is imagined that, bj reducing the New 
Testament to nothing more than a collection of narra- 
tives and letters, having no other value than what they 
derive from the faith and the sincerity of their authors, 
the popular defence of Christianity is greatly facilitated ! 
It is thought desirable to escape from a system accord- 
ing to which the "most unlearned member of the 
church must, in order to be sure of his faith, settle ques- 
tions of authenticity and canonicity, of criticism and his- 
tory." But the new system does not remove one of 
these difficulties. Let the Gospel according to John 
be only a historic document, or let it be the unquestion- 
ably human word of the apostle, and the unquestion- 
ably divine word of the Holy Spirit, there is always the 
same question of authenticity to be determined. 

That question is easily determined, according to M. 
Scherer. '' There is no need," says he, " of learned 
researches in order to try the authenticity of the sacred 
writings." We are entirely of his opinion. We think 
that to recognise the unique character of the sacred 
books is a thing within the capacity of the most igno- 
rant. We are aware that it is as easy to distinguish 
them in the midst of human and apocryphal books of 
every kind, as it is to distinguish white from black, or 
day from night. 

But, in short, if this be so easy, if this evidence blaze 
forth (we cannot employ any other expression), why 
should it be supposed that there must needs be so much 
trouble on the system of plenary inspiration, whilst all 
is so simple on the historic system ? How is it that those 
evangelists, those colporteurs whom M. Scherer repre • 
sents as incapable of giving a reason for their faith in 
Scripture, become so capable of giving a reason for their 
faith in facts and in documents? 

The facts, the documents, have also been assailed : 
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Hut this we do not learn from M. Sclierer. The narra- 
tives of one evangelist have been set against the narra- 
tives of another; apparent contradictions have been 
brought to view, contradictions affecting most essential 
points ; some of the documents have been declared false 
and counterfeit ; nay, it is only by declaring them so 
that their canonicity is disputed, for the two questions 
are in reality never far separated, and men generally 
admit as canonical what they admit as authentic. 

Here, then, are studies and researches which the un- 
learned cannot enter upon. 

"They will dispense with them; they will content 
themselves with the internal evidence ; they will leave 
to others the care of examining in detail objections as 
unprincipled as they are unfounded !'' — So let them ; but 
let our unlearned upon our side also profit by your de- 
cision, and let them not be condemned to a verification 
which cannot be superfluous for authenticity, and is in- 
dispensable for canonicity. 

That is, however, on the supposition that you do not 
make light of authenticity itself, and that you do not 
give up maintaining even the integrity of the docu- 
ments ! Then, indeed, we grant, you would have no 
more need of any proof, for you would let every thing 
slip away from you. Your documents would be no 
longer documents, — ^your testimonies would be no longer 
testimonies; satisfied with receiving in general terms 
the fact that there was such a personage as Jesus Christ, 
and with laying hold on some universally acknowledged 
features of his doctrine, you would no longer give your- 
selves any concern to know either what he said, or what 
he did, or what value belongs to the Avritings which are 
attributed to his disciples. You would no longer have 
any thing to demonstrate, for you would no longer affirm 
any thing. 

Such is not, we are happy to think, the position of 
the new school. Our object has only been to make them 
face this dilemma : Either you maintain the Gospels, 

c 
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the Acts, and the Epistles as documents, and then jour 
demonstration is just about as difficult (or as easy) as 
ours ; or you dpsert your own position, by giving up 
the authenticity and integrity of the Gospels, the Acts, 
and the Epistles, and then the difficulty of your demon- 
stration diminishes indeed, but in exact proportion to 
your renunciation even of historic conyictions. 



SECOND ARTICLE. 

2eth October 1850. 
We have executed the first part of our mournful task, 
by showing whither our brother M. Scherer has been 
led, without his intending it, perhaps without his being 
aware of it, since he rejected the inspiration of the 
Scriptures. His second letter is too eloquent a com- 
mentary on the first. M. Scherer has quitted the rock 
of plenary inspiration, and having lost footing, he 
plunges into the depths. Strongly do we hope, indeed, 
that he will not be engulfed. His love for the Saviour, 
that love which he often expresses in terms as true as 
they are touching, will impel him to stretch out his 
arms towards him, to seize the hand which is always 
stretched out, and which is able to rescue him from the 
abyss. He will withdraw himself from a system which 
begins by announcing that it will maintain every thing, 
and which ends by overthrowing every thing. 

For our own part, we know not how we could better 
show the sincere affection which we bear towards M. 
Scherer and the Christians who have been seduced by the 
apparent spirituality of his theory, than by stating here 
without reserve what bitter fruits it has already pro- 
duced, and what more bitter fruits it vnll produce^ 

M. Scherer is still kept up by the habitudes of his 
mind and heart, which resist the new doctrines, and 
conduct him a more submissive pupil than he supposes 
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himself to be into the school of Biblical instruction. 
Does he not speak '' of giving himself up to the word 

of Jesus, of seeing him, of hearing him, and 

of touching him, of sitting like Mary at his feet, 

of witnessing his life and death, his death and resur- 
rection, of penetrating daily farther and far- 

• ther into the pure depths of his doctrine and of his 

character, of diving into that inexhaustible 

fountain of the word of Christ ?" And how could he 
have arrived at this, with nothing in the Gospels but 
the story of a few Galilean fishermen, putting together 
their recollections a good many years after the events, 
writing by the ordinary help of the Holy Spirit, and 
giving us their own arbitrary summaries, their uncon- 
nected fragments, and their unintentional additions, in- 
stead of the very word of the Lord ? De we not know 
how very difficult it is to repeat discourses when a con- 
siderable time has elapsed since we heard them, and 
especially when at that time they were but imperfectly 
understood ? No, if M. Scherer has no other security 
than the memory, the sincerity, and the faith of the evan- 
gelists, if he does not admit their inspiration^ it is im- 
possible for him to dive into that inexhaiutible fountain 
of the word of Christ, "Where is the word of Christ? 
How are we to distinguish it from the word of Matthew, 
of Luke, of Mark, and of John ? How are we to re- 
cover, how to conjecture the original expression in the 
midst of the unintentional transformations which it has 
undergone ? — at least unless a direct revelation of the 
Holy Spirit come to indicate to us what we are to take 
and what we are to reject ! 

Let M. Scherer say what he will, yet he manifests in 
reference to the apostolical documents, a confidence that 
his system more rigorously applied, cannot fail eventu- 
ally to destroy them. He has still the happiness to be 
inconsistent : but — if he should become con sistent ! Be- 
hold the melancholy course in which he is in danger of 
being drawn on : No one remains stationary, in the good 
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path or in the evil, — he must go forward ; and the adver- 
saries of inspiration advance towards a time when they 
will no longer be able to affirm any thing concerning Jesus 
Christ, because they will have measured their faith in the 
New Testament according to the intellectual ability of its 
authors, according to the probable fidelity of their recol- 
lections, and according to the probable influence which 
their ignorance, their prejudices, and their characters 
have exercised on their epistolary or historical composi- 
tions. Those who shall have got this length (and on 
such a declivity the motion is rapid), will no longer con- 
sent to subscribe that sentence, a little liable to the 
suspicion of being tainted with the theopneustic doc- 
trine, which at present the pen of M. Scherer, hesitat- 
ing with a Christian hesitation, allows to escape, '' In 
order to behold the Saviour himself, in order to witness 
his life, in order to hear his word, in order to contem- 
plate his image, in order to find him again and to con- 
template him still in those who had contemplated him 
first, we must have recourse to the writings contained 
in the Bible." It may well continue to be said that 
the writings contained in the Bible are the grand source 
of information ; but it will not be so readily affirmed 
that they are sufficiently sure to furnish us with the exact 
image and the authentic words of the Lord. 

M. Scherer has commenced the process against the 
sacred writers. " They were subject," he says, " to the 
same conditions as every other writer ; that is to say, to 
those which result from the historic medium in which 
they moved. In other words, no supernatural intervention 
has delivered them from the causes of errors which ^ with- 
out an intervention of this sort^ they could not avoids 
They were swayed by the use of that very faulty ver- 
sion called the Septuagint, as also by the rabbinical 
exegesis current in their times, and by Jewish tradi- 
tion I find in these books a sufficient number 

of historical inaccuracies and contradictions." The 
germ has thus been deposited by M. Scherer, and in a 
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soil too well prepared. Now, therefore, it must either 
be torn up, or we must expect its rapid development. 
You have only mentioned errors of detail and histori- 
cal contradictions ; but others will point out to you 
fundamental errors, contradictions which compromise 
all, and which cast doubt upon the essential features of 
the character and life of Jesus Christ. Do thev not 
speak already ofJohannitism and Paulinism^ — of a ten- 
dency and even a doctrinal peculiarity distinguishing 
Paul, or Peter, or John ? They will go farther. They 
will take up the contrast which seems to exist between 
the Gospel of John and the other Gospels. The one 
exhibits to us Jesus only, so to speak, in Judea, or at 
Jerusalem ; the others exhibit him only, so to speak, in 
Galilee ! The one makes no mention of demoniacs ; 
the others perpetually speak of them ! The one places 
in strong relief the divinity of the Saviour ; the others 
habitually give it little prominence ! the sayings reported 
by the one not only differ from the sayings reported by 
the others, but they proceed from an order of thoughts 
almost opposite ! According to the view of those who 
hold the doctrine of plenary inspiration, attacks so 
superficial are easily refuted; but from the moment 
that you have before you nothing but documents^ you 
may dread that objections will increase by reason of the 
liberty which you have of receiving them with favour. 
You admit that there are a few errors : you will admit 
that there are many. You think to retain the life, the 
character, the sayings of Jesus Christ : you will one day 
see that effaced which at present you raise highest — the 
history and the person of the Saviour. 

Spirittuil selection is not a wheel which can be stopped 
at pleasure. If you let it catch your finger, it will 
draw in the hand, it will lay hold of the arm, — ^it will 
crush the heart ! M. Scherer represents to us the Chris- 
tian who, in dealing with his Bible, " is not called to 
make a selection of what is historic or doubtful, true 
or uncertain, but possesses in himself the principle of a 
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spiriitial selection which governs the other.** "There is," 
he adds, '^ a relationship, and as it were an elective 
affinity between the Holy Spirit in the heart of the 
believer and the Holy Spirit in the Bible. But reli- 
gious truth, which alone ought to be the object of faith, 
is nothing else than that spiritual substance of the Bible, 
that word of God in the Scripture." Such a principle 
once admitted, the consequences will not be long to wait 
for. The wheel is in motion ; to-day one truth passes 
through it ; to-morrow, another : all will pass through 
it. Man seats himself in his tribunal; he sits in 
judgment on the holy Scripture. Behold the good ! 
and behold the bad ! the Holy Spirit declares it within 
me ! Behold what awakens in me the feeling of elective 
affinity! and behold what leaves me cold! In other 
words, behold what pleases me, and behold what dis- 
pleases me ! — What will be left of the Bible, when we 
have recast it after our own image ? 

It were well if we would even be contented with 
taking away! but we presume also to add. Do the 
revelations of the Holy Spirit not render us as capable 
of enlarging the sacred text as of diminishing it ? Does 
not M. Scherer say, " A separation must be effected be- 
twixt the essential elements of the truth and the variable 
notions of it with which they are alloyed; just as there 
must be, in politics, betwixt the eternal conditions of 
society and the forms of its government ; Christianity, 
in order to triumph, must again become itself." Here 
we would fain express our approbation, but what follows 
arrests our sympathy : '^ It must reascend to its cradle, 
and dive again into that inexhaustible fountain of the 
word of Christ from which our systems issue, and 
which the apostolic doctrine itself has not exhausted.*' 

You hear this ; the doctrine of the apostles has not 
exhausted the word of Christ; we are able, and we 
ought to search beyond the apostolic teaching I the sluice 
is opened, and human inventions are ready to rush in. 
How they set about perfectionating the New Testament ! 
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Some will go to work in name of sentimenL It is so 
delightiiLl to receive certain doctrines ; that, for example, 
of calling upon the name of Mary, — a woman, a mother ! 
What harm can that do, if we only reserve the place 
of Jesus Christ ? Others will proceed in name of art. 
It is so fine a thing to have cathedrals adorned with 
paintings, and to he edified by the likenesses of Chris- 
tian heroes ! What harm can that do, if we only dis- 
tinguish between the image and the person ? One set 
will come forward in name of history. It is so im- 
portant not to break with the traditions which have 
accompanied the gradual development of the church! 
Another set will come in name of dialectics. It is so 
logical to draw from the premises laid down by the 
apostles consequences which they did not think it right 
to reveal ! Why, for example, should not the saints 
pray for us in heaven, seeing that they prayed for their 
companions in conflict upon earth ? The list would be 
long of the additions, all reasonable, touching, and re- 
commended by many considerations, with which we 
would swell the sacred collection, if we should cease to 
submit ourselves to the letter^ if we should tread under 
foot our old motto, '^ The whole Bible, and nothing 
but the Bible." 

The Bible ! What does it become — what importance 
attaches to it in the system of M. Scherer ? We under- 
stand how the theologian may still use it for his re- 
searches ; but we do not understand how these docu- 
ments should be circulated amongst the people, how 
these documents should be made the subject of preach- 
ing, how thirsty and troubled souls should be com- 
mended to these documents. Listen to M. Scherer : — 

" The Bible is no longer an authority for the heliever, 
but it is a treasury. It is no longer the word of God, 
but it contains that word. The bond which united its 
different parts, and the fiction which spread over the 
whole an equal colour of divinity, all this has disap- 
peared I know not what piety loses in exchang- 
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ing the letter of a code for the Hying products of apos- 
tolic indiyiduality, an authority for a history, and plainly 
to say all that I think, a cabalistic ventriloquism for the 
noble accents of the human voice." 

The living products of apostolic individuality are far 
from having all the same value, and M. Scherer fixes 
their ranks: but independently of this general classifi- 
cation, he protests against the notion of constantly find- 
ing, even in the best parts of the New Testament, a 
source of edification. He denounces the use which 
orthodoxy makes of the Bible in conversations, in dis- 
cussions, in sermons, and in books. He insists that 
sermons should cease to he commentaries. 

All this is only logical ; these are the necessary con- 
sequences of the system, and we are not surprised at 
them. But it does surprise us to hear evangdiza^don 
still spoken of! " The work of evangelization," writes 
M. Scherer, " would gain much, it would gain every 
thing, by the change in question." Can you figure to 
yourselves this evangelization without a gospel ? We 
hope, at least, that there will be no more said about 
Bible work ! How would the colporteurs look, going 
about from village to village to offer the documents col- 
lected under the title of the Old and New Testaments ! 
Here, they would surely say, you have a mixture of 
true and fiilse, of excellent and of indi£Ferent writings, 
(not to speak of those which have been improperly 
added, or improperly removed from the collection) ; 
buy it ; read it ; with the help of the Holy Spirit, you 
will discover what is to be taken and what is to be left ; 
each of you will choose for himself. — Yes, colportagewill 
become as impossible, as absurd as evangelization, or as 
preaching, or as the reading beside a sick-bed of one of 
these chapters, always regarded with suspicion. Instead 
of reprinting the Bible, it will be better to furnish us with 
an abstract; and, as direct inspiration does not permit 
much error, the authors of the work will put it in our 
power to fix our attention exclusively on the passages 
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ivhich move the chord of relationship bettoia^t the Holy 
Spirit in the heart of the believer and the Holy Spirit 
in the Bible, 

Here we touch upon the very vitals of the subject. 
After inspiration has been taken away from the apostles, 
it is bestowed upon every Christian ! the church is a 
community of inspired persons ! 

God forbid that we should dispute, in any degree 
whatever, the operation of the Holy Spirit in the hearts 
of believers. Without the Holy Spirit, we could not 
understand the Bible ; the Holy Spirit makes us appre- 
hend and love what the Holy Spirit caused to be writ- 
ten. The Holy Spirit is our guide and our guardian ; 
he alone fills our souls with peace, and life, and light. 
But we are not inspired persons. It is in conformity 
with an exterior objective rule — a rule laid down by 
himself — ^that the Holy Spirit instructs us. That rule 
is Scripture, and not the Holy Spirit. 

But the frightful pretension of mysticism is its trans- 
forming into a rule the operation of the Holy Spirit in 
the hearts of men. Thenceforth all external law disap- 
pears, and man knows no other law than his impres- 
sions I Thenceforth the very doctors, who do not allow 
to the apostles as much of the help of the Holy Spirit 
as would suffice for their distinguishing and deleting the 
feeble or false parts of their writings, allow to every 
Christian a revelation sufficient for his making a spiri- 
tual selection. Have we not reason for saying that they 
take away inspiration from the apostles, in order to 
bestow it upon us ? 

Mysticism is the most probable (and not the least 
dangerous) result of the theories of M. Scherer. To 
land in this will be preferred to the adoption of any of 
the other three conclusions which alone present them- 
selves to the choice of the adversaries of inspiration : 
Having no longer a Bible, they may precipitate them- 
selves into absolute infidelity; or they may supply the 
place of Scripture by tradition, and become Itoman 
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Catholics; or they may essay the philosophic recon- 
struction of revelation, and promulgate, in name of the 
syllogism, a reyised edition of the Gospels. Without 
excluding themselves from any of these modes of pro- 
ceeding, it appears evident that they will prefer the in- 
temal way. 

It is to this that M. Scherer expressly appeals. He 
declares that " the reign of the Spirit and that of the 
letter are two hostile and incompatible reigns^ Piety, 
according to him, "must assume a character more deep, 
and, if you will, more mystic** He regards as a declen- 
sion of the church the sentiment which keeps us from 
professing to he inspired as the apostles were ; that is 
to say, more than the apostles were. He employs the 
following language, which reminds us of the vocabu- 
lary of Swedenborg, of Madame De Krudener, or of 
Madame Guyon : — " Have you not found salvation 
and life in Jesus Christ ? And if so, how can you 
fear that any fact whatever should unsettle that fact of 

immediate certainty^ Very far from being 

incompatible with criticism, faith possesses a critical 
power in itself." 

Take along with this certain high- seasoned expres- 
sions, of which the Bible knows nothing, and which 
abound amongst mystics, the spirit of penitence^ the in* 
temal way, &c., and no doubt will remain in your mind 
concerning the direction professedly spiritual, but in 
reality mortal to all true spirituality, which at this mo- 
ment the new school takes, or into which it is drawn. 

Our alarm on this subject is completed by two senti- 
ments which pervade all the publications of M. Scherer, 
and especially his pamphlet— -an overweening estimation 
of worldly success, and a contempt of doctrine. 

When men say that we must give Christianity a shape 
which will produce great effects, — that we must secure 
at all hazards the attention of the masses, and merit the 
esteem of thinkers, — that the magical formula must be 
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found, the mighty word which will move the nineteenth 
century as justification moved the sixteenth, — when men 
are ashamed of the meanness and disrepute of a church 
which reckons in its hosom '^ not many wise men, not 
many nohle," — when they are not contented to follow 
God, day after day, through narrow and ohscure paths, 
— ^then they are drawn on to strike out for themselves 
each one more and more his own path. That which is 
true is less sought for than that which appears ingenious, 
new, or profound. The old worn-out doctrines are re- 
jected, and propositions are drawn up with a view of 
awakening interest in men of active minds, and some- 
what renovating Christianity. 

The contempt of doctrine, also, is very closely allied 
with this overweening estimation of worldly success. If 
M. Scherer declares with regret " that Protestantism 

cannot remain the ha^stard system which it is, 

that not only science is passing away from it, hut faith, 
— ^not only the schools, but the whole present genera- 
tion;" he hastens to indicate the sacrifice by means of 
which Protestantism ought, in his opinion, to reconcile 
itself with the present generation and toith science. The 
sacrifice is that of doctrine. 

He speaks of " a narrow dogmatism ; " he invites us 
to divest ourselves of "excessive dogmatic preposses- 
sions," and to come to Jesus Christ, "«?Ao does not de- 
clare to us a system of doctrine^ but a pardoning God." 

For our own part, we wish a dogmatism as narrow as 
that of the Bible ; we think no dogmatic prepossessions 
excessive which do not exceed (and that is impossible) 
those of Jesus Christ and his apostles. We are assured 
that the Lord came to declare doctrine; and far from 
opposing God's forgiveness to doctrine, we believe that 
God's forgiveness is a doctrine. 

Nothing can be more offensive and puerile than this 
opposition set up betwixt doctrine and life. We have 
seen faith assailed in the name of charity, and the church 
in the name of spirituality. It is no new method, that 
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of taking one tnith in order to overthrow another : the 
heart of man delights in employing it, because it protects 
it from its own remorse and sanctifies its transgressions. 
But to oppose doctrine to life, does, in truth, exceed all 
imagination. 

What, then, is doctrine ? Put away the word, which 
has been made a bugbear, and take only the thing. 
Doctrine is trutk^ revealed truth. He who believes in 
God, admits a doctrine ; he who acknowledges himself 
a sinner, admits a doctrine ; he who recognises in Jesus 
Christ a perfect Saviour, admits a doctrine. There is 
a prodigious amount of the doctrinal in the humblest 
cottages, far from schools of theology, — wherever a Bible 
is opened, wherever the Lord is known, wherever prayer 
is made. It is impossible to think of the things which 
are above without dealing in the doctrinal ; it is impos- 
sible to go to one's knees without dealing in the doc- 
trinal. The Saviour never opened his mouth without 
proclaiming doctrines : far from transforming the truth 
into a vague mystic impression, detached from all posi- 
tive belief, he traversed the towns and villages of Pales- 
tine, repeating, " Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free;" he commissioned his apostles ^'to 
bear witness to the truth;'* he commended them to the 
Father before he died, saying, " Sanctify them by thy 
truths thy word w truth!* 

We shall not multiply quotations. We might tran- 
scribe the whole New Testament, from the first preach- 
ing of Jesus, when the people were astonished ai his 
doctrine^ and when he exclaimed, "If ye continue in 
my word,* then are ye my disciples indeed," to the 
last admonition which Paul the prisoner addresses to 
Timothy, " Exhort with long-suffering and doctrine** 

It is true that it foretells a time when sound doctrine 
will no longer be endured, when men will turn aside 
from the truth, and be turned unto fables ; but that time, 
very hostile to all that is doctrinal, is not to be very 

* Fr., Dans ma doctrine^ in my doctrine. 
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favourable to the development of Christian life. Life 
diminishes in the same proportion ^ith truth ; and this 
must be, because no truth is revealed to us in vain : 
there is nothing in the Bible for curiosity, all is for edi- 
fication. ^''All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness, that the man of God may 
he perfect^ throughly furnished unto all good tcorks," 

Those who speak of getting quit of doctrines in order 
to the increase of life, seem to reason like those who 
should say. The fruit is much better than the tree; what 
are the roots, and the stem, and the branches to us ? 
Let us have fewer trees, that we may have more fruit ! 

There are barren trees ! Who doubts it ? There is a 
head-believing, which is not true believing ; but it does 
not follow from this that true faith can dispense with 
doctrines, and reject, modify, or soften with impunity 
one single doctrine revealed. Will it be likewise main- 
tained that there is no need for loving God, because 
there are people who give themselves up to sickly im- 
pressions with regard to him, impressions as exagger- 
ated as they are powerless, — to a beatic contemplation, 
which has no influence on the moral life, and no force 
against sin ? 

We shall reject as resolutely as M. Scherer what he 
calls Intellectualism ; we shall contend with him against 
those who "shut up Christianity in a formula, who 
fasten it down in a syllogism, who enshrine it in a sys- 
tem, who label it Orthodoxy^ and who say that a man 
is a Christian because he admits the sanctioned doc- 
trine." We shall never sympathize with those "v>ho 
make virtue consist in knowledge, and who substitute 
j'tistification by doctrinal divinity for justification by 
faith:' 

But we look for those who so act, and we do not 
find them. The worship of formulae, of syllogisms, of 
systems, of a dead orthodoxy, does not appear to us, let 
men say what they will, to be the character of our re- 
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vival. This poor revival deserves many censures ; but 
yet there is no need for accepting in its name those 
which it merits not. It is evident that there is an un- 
conscious yielding to the temptation of supposing Intel- 
lectualism in order to indulge the wish to attack doctrine. 
A truly spiritual reaction would proceed in another 
way. It would found the restoration of moral advance- 
ment upon reverence for all truth. It would say to 
Christians, You are not doctrinal enough, — ^you do not 
receive, you do not believe sufficiently the beautiful 
and affecting doctrines of the Bible. Listen better to 
what God reveals to yeu, believe more, and you will 
obey with more of love. 

We have just pointed out the track which has been 
pursued by the new school, and the tendencies which 
threaten to draw it very speedily much ^rther. All 
this is terrible : it is also instructive; and we hope that 
some may be arrested by the view of the gulf yawning 
before them. He who would have been drawn down a 
gentle declivity, recoils at sight of a precipice. 

We do indeed hope that this will be the case with a 
large number; and we believe that the doctrine of 
Plenary Inspiration has less to fear from those who 
deny it than from those who impair it. A new course 
of things will arise out of these sad manifestations. 
The question of inspiration will be studied anew. Men 
will no longer be contented with approximations, incon- 
sistent theories generated from indifference of heart and 
indolence of mind. Decided positions will be assumed, 
both upon the one side and upon the other. For these 
the Bible will be only a document, and for those it will 
be the Book of God ; and thus will we escape from the 
operation of that unavowed semi- infidelity, which must 
issue in the doctrine of M. Scherer, and which is all the 
more dangerous that it is comparatively little suspected, 
— that semi-infidelity which accepts the Bible under 
benefit of inventory. 
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We are all acquainted witH its language, for we have 
all, more or less, used it : — The Bible is inspired, but 
it contains errors ; every one must seek them out, and 
place where he pleases the limit between the true and 
the false ! The substance of things is true, but the ex- 
pression is often inaccurate ; every on^ must lop off 
what he thinks proper! What belongs to faith is 
true, but what belongs to history is not necessarily true; 
every one must retouch, according to his own fancy, 
the historic part of a book in which matter of faith and 
matter of history are inseparable throughout I In short, 
an intermitting inspiration deserts or returns to the 
sacred writers according to the subject of which they 
treat; it deserts them when they have to do with astro- 
nomy, or geology, or histoncal details ; it returns to them 
when they have to do with doctrines, or devotions, or 
important narrations ; — every one must therefore pro- 
ceed to make his own spiritual selection, and see 
whether he cannot rectify die creation in the name of 
geology, the miracle of Joshua in the name of astronomy, 
the genealogies in the name of history, and the appa- 
rently contradictory assertions of the evangelists in the 
name of good sense ! 

From this to the system of M. Scherer is not so long 
a road as might be thought. We have all of us laid 
down the principle of which he has rigidly deduced the 
consequences. We cannot venture to be as theopneus- 
tic as Jesus Christ, founding a whole doctrine upon a 
single sentence, upon a single word. We cannot ven- 
ture to be as theopneustic as Paul, when he declared 
that " all Scripture is given by inspiration of God." 
We would avoid asserting too much, for fear of giving 
occasion to too many objections. We would make 
bargains with the enemy, and give up to him complete 
inspiration, in order that he may allow us to retain an 
intermittent and modified inspiration. We have been 
in the habit of setting ourselves up as judges over 
that Scripture which, in quoting itself, ascribes each 
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of its verses to the Holy Spirit ; and now it has fol- 
lowed that a more intrepid logician has completed our 
work. He has disputed our right to invent a divine in- 
spiration for our own convenience, after having aban- 
doned that of Jesus Christ and his apostles. For the 
party-coloured book which, according to us, was time 
about subject to and devoid of the infallible direction 
of the Holy Spirit, he has substituted a book written by 
men with the ordinary assistance of the Spirit. 

M. Scherer has not augmented, he has diminished 
our danger. We know it by experience, that so soon 
as it becomes necessary to study the question seriously, 
and to come to positive conclusions, no more place can 
be found for the half-and-half solutions which not long 
ago balanced themselves, and unhappily do still balance 
themselves, between affirmation and negation, between 
that notion of the Scripture which is consecrated by 
the language constantly employed by Jesus Christ, and 
that which is put into shape by the new school. There 
is no help but to make a choice between the two ; and 
whenever that is the case, we trust the choice of Chris- 
tians will be very readily made. 

If this be the result, a considerable advance will be 
secured. However, we would be far from triumphing. 
The conflict will be serious. Let us beware of imitat- 
ing those of whom Jeremiah spake — '' They have healed 
the hurt of my people slightly, saying. Peace, peace, 
when there is no peace/' Let us not say that a system 
reduced to the absolute denial of inspiration has no 
chance. The world is filled with untenable opinions, 
which, nevertheless, are maintained and triumph. Let 
us not comfort ourselves with the reflection that what 
is false is never lasting. The melancholy history of the 
church is but a long contradictioil given to the too much 
lauded saying of Gamaliel — '^ If this work be of men, 
it will come to nought." Error has subsisted, it subsists, 
and only the coming of Jesus Christ will bring it to 
nought. 
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We must therefore consider the evil in its magnitude, 
in its depth ; and it is vast. The true way to combat 
it without weakness, is to consider it first without illu- 
sion. And what illusions could resist the light which 
arises at once at Geneva and in Germany, at ^tras- 
burg and at Paris ? Open the two theological reviews 
which have sprung into existence within these few 
months on the two sides of the Rhine. Look to those 
orthodox divines who range themselves under the ban- 
ner of Schleiermacher^ and who busy themselves to dis- 
tinguish betwixt the word of God and the holy Scrips 
ture. 

It is attempted to remove our fears by saying that the 
question only relates to theology. But this is the very 
thing which alarms us most. Amongst the inventions 
of the devil, we know none more perfidious than the 
distinction between the initiated and the profane. By 
means of certain big words, our best beliefs are trans- 
ported into the laboratories of a pitiless science, which 
handles them and pulverizes them without remorse, be- 
cause it acts in the capacity of a science. Truth becomes 
doctrine [dogma~\^ — the knowledge of God, religion, be- 
comes theology ; and thenceforth the vulgar need no 
longer disturb themselves about them. The theologians 
are a race by themselves ; they discuss their questions 
amongst themselves; their audacities are free from dan- 
ger, because they do not extend beyond the circle of the 
doctors ! What matters it if the Bible should be rejected 
by the theologians? These same theologians, becoming 
again simple pastors, and addressing the simple people, 
will respectfully open that same Bible, will read a pas- 
sage of it as if it were inspired, and comment upon it 
as if there had never been any word of a document! 

Nay, let us loudly proclaim that all is lost, if we allow 
the theory to prevail which divides a man into two, and 
which places his faith in the one part, and in the other 
his science, " born," says M. Scherer, *' in another 
sphere." Such a theory is very convenient : it permits 

D 
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US to be in turn unbelievers and believers, — to welcome 
as philosophers all rebellions of intellect, and to resume 
our place as Christians on the easy ground of general 
convictions. As a theologian, and addressing myself 
to theologians, I deny inspiration; as a minister or 
member of a church, I leave my scientific auditors at the 
gate, and use the language most proper for edification. 

Man will not bear to be divided in this way for the 
sake of a theory. The day comes when the philosophic 
theologian alone will remain, and the Christian will 
have disappeared. The day comes when the revolutions 
of theology will extend to the mass of the people. 

That day has come, and we are glad of it. Every 
thing must be brought to the light. The doctors will 
henceforth know that their study doors are open, and 
that what is spoken there is heard outside. It is the 
concern of all which is discussed under the eyes and with 
the participation of all. Criticism and theology have 
always their parts : but their conclusions enter into the 

comLn temW. . 

If we have exhibited this state of matters and recalled 
the responsibility which it imposes, it is not because the 
pamphlet of M. Scherer proceeds from that timid think- 
ing which seeks to shelter itself behind theology or 
science, and which fears the broad day-light of an entire 
publicity. We have only praises to bestow on the frank- 
ness and courage of his attitude. Our third and last 
article will furnish us with occasion of acknowledging 
with due respect his perfect honesty. 



THIRD AND LAST ARTICLE. 

^ih Novemher 1850. 

Our readers will have perceived how carefully we keep 
ourselves to the ground selected by M. Scherer. As he 
states propositions of which he defers the demonstration, 
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SO %ve content ourselves with stating propositions dia- 
metrically opposite, of which in like manner the demon- 
stration is deferred. He confines himself, as yet, to one 
line of argument in favour of his system ; he labours to 
prove that that system preserves and even confirms faith 
in the person and in the work of the Saviour. His second 
letter is employed in justifying the first, by showing that 
the essential truths may be maintained without any need 
of an inspired Bible. We have endeavoured to examine 
the evidence from experience to which M. Scherer thus 
has recourse ; we had only to read over his own profession 
of faith to perceive sad blanks in it, and so to find out 
the ravages caused by the theory which transforms the 
sacred writings into documents; we predicted that the 
theory could not rest there, and that the new school 
would very soon be brought to the necessity of either 
disavowing it entirely, or following it out to its proper 
consequences. 

It is not our fault if the argument a priori seems to 
characterize the whole discussion. We have no liking 
for that kind of argument ; we agree with M. Scherer, 
" that it is as deceiving as it is specious." " The ques- 
tion," we would say with him, " is not to know what 
ought to be, according to our conception of things, but 
what is ; and all the reasonings in the world are no more 
able to make a fact than they are able to unmake it." 
We have no more wish than himself that men should 
receive a doctrine with closed eyes, because they may 
think it suitable, useful, edifying, or even necessary, 
yielding to motives and not to reasons. 

But it is not the less certain, that in the pamphlet of 
M. Scherer there is only one argument to be found, the 
argument a pHori, Here, then, we must needs stand. 
Since M. Scherer does not furnish us with any reason , 
but only gives us a motive^ we must needs consider the 
value of his motive. We are not finding fault with the 
course which he has pursued, we are only stating it. 
Nothing can be more natural than that he should keep 
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his reasons for the great work which he has announced ; 
only it is equally natural that we should endeavour to 
accommodate our defence to his attack, that we should 
oppose assertions to assertions, and that to a utilitarian 
dissertation we should oppose a dissertation of the same 
nature. 

M. Scherer takes his stand, as yet, entirely upon the 
utility of his historic method, and upon the disadvantages 
of the theopneustic method ; he brings in the consequences 
in aid of the principle. He calls us to admit that his faith, 
since it has been disencumbered of the authority of the 
Scriptures, has become more profound, more complete, 
more firm, more really Christian. It is with pain that 
we answer to this call. 

Yet here we have to do with more and much more 
than the argument a priori. It is one thing to say, 
Such a doctrine seems to be necessary, therefore it is 
true (like the Catholics, who prove their famous infal- 
lible tribunal by the pretended necessity of having such 
a tribunal) : — it is another thing altogether to say, 
8uch a doctrine, true because revealed in the Bible, re- 
ceives a striking and precious confirmation from the 
experience of ages. Let us not reject the saying of our 
Lord, " A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, 
neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit .... 
Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.*' 
In thus expressing himself, Jesus did not recommend 
the argument a priori^ which invents doctrines imder 
pretext of utility, and advises us to plant new trees be- 
cause we are assured (but it is false) that their fruit will 
be excellent ; he recommended the ordinary discretion, 
which takes account of results actually realized, and 
refuses to acknowledge those trees as good whose fruit 
is really evil. 

Whilst, then, we are far from accepting the doctrine 
of plenary inspiration upon account merely of its appa- 
rent advantages, or merely upon the presentiment of the 
difiiculties which seem to be avoided by its means, — we 
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are equally far from disdaining the grand testimony of 
ecclesiastical history, which shows us that a rebellion 
against the absolute and exclusive authority of the Bible 
text lies at the base of all heresies. Certainly such 
warnings are things not to be neglected. The Christian 
is happy to feel himself confirmed in his submission to 
the different declarations of Scripture, by the glorious 
illustration which each of them has received during 
these eighteen centuries which have passed away. It 
is on the faith of Scripture that he admits the funda- 
mental distinction between the church and the world; 
but he feels himself confirmed in his belief when he sees 
to what consequences multitiuiinigm has continually led. 
It is on the faith of Scripture that he admits the abso- 
lute unlawfulness of carnal weapons; but he feels him- 
self confirmed in his belief when he sees to what conse- 
quences persecution or armed protection has continually 
led.* It is on the faith of Scripture that he admits the 
spuriousness of that tendency which organizes the celi- 
bate ; but he feels himself confirmed in his belief when 
he sees what consequences have continually resulted 
from corporations devoted to celibacy even with the 
best intentions. And, finally, it is on the faith of Scrip- 
ture (itself received for conclusive reasons which it is 
not requisite for us at present to adduce) — it is on the 
faith of Scripture that he admits plenary inspiration ; 
but he feels himself confirmed in his belief, when he 
sees to what consequences those are continually brought 
who reject the Bible, or who take away from or add to its 
letter. 

Let it be well understood, then, that if we refrain from 
proving inspiration by the evident and rapid declensions 

♦ Many pages of the author^s work, entitled '* Christianity and 
Paganism" are devoted to the proof of the evil consequences of imd- 
titvdinism or the incorporation of the world with the church and 
identification of the citizen with the church member : many pages 
also to a historic exhibition of the effects of armed protection, and 
an argument against the use of carnal weapons, even for defence, in 
the cause of religion. — Translator, 
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of its adversaries, we are equally careful not to neglect 
the instruction which such a spectacle affords. The 
doctrinal progress which a brother, so pious and so dis- 
tinguished as M. Scherer, makes in spite of himself^ 
speaks volumes as to the value of his strictly historical 
method. We do not close our eyes to the light which 
shines from ancient history and from contemporary facts. 
What is Popery, but a long insurrection against the Bible 
— the Bible dethroned by traditions ? And what do we 
find at this very day at the two extreme points of our Pro- 
testantism ? Rationalists of all shades, whose common 
starting-point is the denial of absolute inspiration ; 
Plymouthites, who suppress the texts opposed to their 
theory, who declare that being no longer apostles we 
have no longer the power to ordain elders, and who 
nullify an entire class of passages because the church 
(whether any longer worthy of the name or not is of no 
consequence) has been utterly deprived of the right of 
action in losing the apostolate ! 

These coincidences are striking; the sight of wrecks 
makes us fond of the harbour. For the rest, we are of the 
same opinion with M. Scherer : it is not proper that the 
consequences should take precedence of the principle; 
the principle considered in itself is the great question, 
the true ground of the debate. Only, let M. Scherer 
permit us to tell him, that notwithstanding the just 
repugnance which he feels to a priori arguments, he 
will be obliged more than any one else to have recourse 
to them, if not in his work of destruction and of criti- 
cism, yet at all events in his work of up-building. We 
who have an external code, an objective rule, — we 
have it in our power to set aside utilitarian proofs, and 
to maintain that the matter in hand is not to inquire 
what is suitable, edifying, or even necessary, but to in- 
^quire what is conformable to the rule. He who has 
an internal rule, is constrained to fall into a priori 
considerations ; he accepts what seems to him to be 
good, and rejects what seems to him to be evil. In 
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other words, he acts always, whether he knows it or 
not, according to motivesy and not according to reasons. 

It is not only in reference to the subject of a pviori 
arguments that M. Scherer uses the language appro- 
priate rather to his opponents. Read his pamphlets; 
cast your eye over the often-repeated assertions which 
he there makes, and sometimes in a tone of a little 
sharpness, and you will receive this singular impression, 
that the certainty of faith is upon his side, that the un- 
certainty, the hesitation, the doubt, and to say all in 
one word, the unbelief, are upon ours ! 

He affirms that the Genevan school of theology '' will 
become extinct, if it will not or cannot open its arms 
to welcome a renovated theology." He affirms that it 
is in despair of our cause that we take reiiige in the a 
priori argument (in which we never took reiuge in the 
least degree). He affirms that, ^^like the infallibility 
of the church in Catholicism, the belief in inspiration 
ought to prove every thing else, and is incapable of being 
proved itself; so that men are obliged to accept it with 
closed eyes." He represents the advocates of plenary 
inspiration as carrying about in their own minds a secret 
consciousness of the falsehood of their doctrine, dreading 
discussion, hating light, and mistrusting truth ; and he 
reminds us that they who believe in Jesus Christ ought 
also to believe in the truth, '* We love custom," he 
adds, " because it saves us from the necessity of effort. 
We prefer authority to independence, because if autho- 
rity keeps us in a state of pupilage, it delivers us from 
the many cares and perils which attend the managing 
of our own affairs. We would have the truth present 
itself to us in commanding forms ; we demand that it 
should be evident, that it should bear on its front the 
stamp of the absolute ; and perfectly to satisfy us, it would 
be in a manner necessary that it should undertake to^ 
make us Christians in spite of ourselves." 

We feel ourselves called upon to protest against this 
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contemptuous and inaccurate representation which M. 
Scherer gives of his opponents. Yes, whatever may be 
our weakness and our ignorance otherwise, there is one 
point upon which we feel ourselves strong, there is one 
point upon which, thanks he to God, we feel that we 
have most perfect enlightenment ; and that point is the 
plenary inspiration of the Scriptures. We fear no con- 
test, unless it be upon account of those whom we see 
entering upon a ruinous course. We are confident that 
the doctrine of the plenary inspiration of the Bible can- 
not but gain by a searching examination. We do not 
accord to it a kind of half belief, in despair of argument, 
to rid ourselves of our responsibility, and of the perils 
which attend the management of our own affairs. We 
do not believe in it because it is a convenient doctrine, 
and because it supplies us with an authority, a guardian- 
ship. We believe in it because it is written in every 
page of the Bible ; because we must reject the Bible 
even as a document, if we are determined to take out 
of it the claim to plenary inspiration. We believe in 
it because it is the truths and the most solid and best 
established of truths. 

Such is our faith in plenary inspiration, which it is 
attempted to transform into a half belief, admitted with 
closed eyes, disliking the light of day, and ashamed of 
itself. 

" But," it is urged, " discussions are disagreeable to 
you ! M. Scherer and his friends have never been able to 
write a letter, to prepare an article, to open a course of 
lectures, to institute a review, but you have cried out 
aloud ! Why should the controversy be so grievous to 
you, if it does not alarm you ?" 

Our reply shall be simple. The controversy is griev- 
ous to us because they are Christians by whom it has 
been raised. We would deem it very natural that in- 
spiration should be assailed by unbelievers. Let Ra- 
tionalism open its courses of lectures, institute reviews, 
and employ all the resources of intellect, of science, and 
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of passion itself, to ruin the authority of Scripture and 
to throw douht upon the canon, we would be by no 
means surprised. Christian truth must expect such at- 
tacks, and its defenders must consider that their part is 
to resist them without ceasing ; those who make com- 
plaints about the necessity of religious discussions do 
not at all understand the condition of Christianity in 
this world ; — we are men of strife, and will be so to the 
end. 

But we cannot be so easily satisfied as to rebellions 
against inspiration when they are led by our breth- 
ren. If an article signed Gaussen or Monod were to 
appear to-morrow, throwing doubt upon the existence 
of God or upon a future life, we would be very much 
scandalized ; accustomed as we are to see those two doc- 
trines attacked every day by a crowd of pantheists and 
atheists, without being much moved or alarmed by such 
attacks. 

Moreover, a distinction must be made between the 
grief which a controversy causes, and the fears which it 
inspires. 

Although we are far, as has been seen, from disput- 
ing the seriousness of the contest commenced by M. 
Scherer — although we do not overlook the number of 
supporters, avowed or not, which his theory unhappily 
reckons amongst Christians — although the cuts made 
by such hands are always dangerous, — although the 
manifestation which afflicts us is important, especially 
when regarded as an effect or as a symptom ; we are re- 
assured by the excellence of our cause, to say nothing of 
Him who calls us to defend it, and who will contend 
upon our side. 

Yes, our cause is excellent^ and easy to maintain. It 
does not refuse any kind of discussion, but is ready for 
it upon whatsoever ground it may be necessary to con- 
duct it ; and the true science of theologians will pay it 
homage as well as the he^t and the good sense of the 
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illiterate. Nothing is so decisive or forcible as the ex- 
perimental proof which is within the capacity of every 
one. Let men do what they will, the Bible will be al- 
ways the best proof of the Bible. It is a book which 
defends itself, — a book which is a weapon of war ; for 
what is the sword of the Spirit but the word of God ? 
Accordingly, those who are not able to consult the Fa- 
thers, to compare readings, to study their variations, to 
weigh the external testimonies in favour of this or that 
part of the canon, — those who cannot examine into pre- 
tended contradictions, historic difficulties, doctrinal di- 
versities, and questions of grammar or of style — are always 
able to open their Bible and to open and compare with 
it any human book whatever. They are always able 
(and we wish that branch of popular theology were less 
neglected amongst us) — they are always able to take a 
survey of a few apocryphal books, and to compare their 
false sentimentality, their spurious elevation above truth 
and nature, their basely alloyed theology, their palpable 
errors, their pompous miracles, and their legendary 
style, with the sobriety, the dignity, and the divine har- 
mony of the sacred writers. They are always able to 
take a father of the church, even one of those nearest 
to the apostles (an Ignatius, for example), and to com- 
pare him with a Paul. They are able to take a produc- 
tion coming from the pen of one of the contemporaries, 
one of the companions of the apostles, and to measure 
the distance which separates the inspired Christian from 
the Christian who has only the ordinary assistance of 
the Holy Spirit. It is nothing less than the distance 
which separates heaven from earth. 

We would have too easy a task, if, taking M. Scherer 
at his word, we were to bring under review those books 
which he removes from the canon, and those which he 
attempts to introduce into it. On the one hand you 
have the Second Epistle of Peter, and on the other hand, 
instead of it, the Epistle of Barnabas ! Read and judge. 
But no; it is impossible that M. Scherer can have made 
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up his mind to declare the worthless, undigested, ridi- 
culous, and unreadable production which is falsely 
ascribed to Barnabas, to be canonical. Setting aside 
this epistle, which we cannot quote here without, taking 
away all aspect of seriousness from our controversy — set- 
ting aside the fragments of Papias, so stuifed with absurd 
reveries, and the Pastor of Hennas, against which our 
Christian judgment protests, — setting aside the other 
monuments of the apostolic age, we shall suppose that 
M. Scherer had thought fit to designate the Epistle of 
Clemens Romanus as worthy to take its place in the 
canon instead of the Second Epistle of Peter. And still 
we ask. Can there be a moment's hesitation betwixt these 
two letters ? Is it usual with the Holy Spirit to dilute 
through twenty insipid pages what could have been ex- 
pressed in a few verses ? Compared with the most 
respectable of the non canonical writings, the most 
disputed of canonical writings has no need to be de- 
fended ; it only needs to be exhibited. The idea of pre- 
ferring the diffuse dissertation of Clement to the three 
brief and admirable chapters of Peter, is an idea so 
strange that we would always rather trust for its refu- 
tation to the simple evidence produced by placing the 
two works alongside of one another than to scientific 
arguments, sound and conclusive as these also are. 

Science is liable to error; and the example of M. 
Scherer is but too much in point. Look, in short, to 
the scientific value of the two or three fimdamental 
assertions of his pamphlet. 

The first is as follows : — " The New Testament does 
not give itself out in any 'plax:e for inspired. There is 
not one of the authors of this collection who expresses 
the smallest pretension of this kind. Paul speaks, not 
of his inspiration, but of the revelations which he has 
received ; which I need not remind the reader is a very 
different thing." 

Unquestionably it is a very different thing, and we 
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are not aware that the doctrine of plenary inspiration 
was ever rested upon the passages which relate to the 
revelations of Paul. 

We go farther, and decline, for our own part, to rest 
it upon other passages which are sometimes quoted in 
its behalf. The Holy Spirit was promised to the apos- 
tles; does it follow from this that they never wrote, 
spoke, nor acted but by the Spirit, — that is to say, 
safe from all chance of error? Their errors of conduct 
afford a ready reply. When Peter " walked not up- 
rightly" at Antioch, we suspect he had other than in- 
fallible words on his lips. When Paul was *' sharp" 
against Mark and Barnabas, we apprehend that bis 
speech must have breathed of it, and we believe that if 
he had written a note in that state of feeling, the note 
would have been any thing but theopneustic. 

What we regard as inspired is what all the New 
Testament authors regarded as inspired, — what they 
sometimes call the Scripture and sometimes the Word 
of God. 

What does Paul mean, when he writes to the Thes- 
salonians, " For this cause also thank we God without 
ceasing, because, when ye received the word of God 
which ye heard of us, ye received it not as the word of 
m^n, hut as it is in truths the word of God^ which 

effectually worketh also in you that believe? 

He therefore that despiseth, despiseth not man, but 
God, who hath also given unto us his Holy Spirit." 

What does the same apostle mean, when, addressing 
to his son Timothy his last and most solemn instruc- 
tions, he reminds him that " all Scripture is given hy 
inspiration of God?** 

The word of God^ some will exclaim; the great 
truths of salvation, which form the basis of apostolical 
preaching, are the word of God ! 

So! and what make you of the Scripture f 

The Scripture is — the Old Testament, to the exclusion 
of the New ! ! ! 
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Behold the conclusion (fantastic at any rate, it must 
be allowed), which, although they take care not to ex- 
press it, those are compelled to come to who attempt 
to yiew the New Testament as containing no claim to 
divine inspiration. As Jesus Christ incessantly appeals 
to the Scriptures, to the text, the letter of the Scriptures 
— as the apostles continually return to the great argu- 
ment, " It is written" — as verses of the Pentateuch, of 
the Psalms, and of the Prophets, are indiscriminately 
ascribed by them to the sacred authors and to the Holy 
Spirit, — it must of necessity be acknowledged that the 
New Testament presents in every page the strongest 
assertion of the divine inspiration of the Old. 

There is no help for it, then, but to take courage and 
say. The Old Testament alone is inspired. But this 
would be too oflFensive to Christian sense, and to com- 
mon sense. Moreover, in reality, the inspiration of the 
Old Testament is no more admitted than that of the 
New. Thereafter there remains only one resource, in 
order to get quit by one stroke of almost all the pass- 
ages which set forth a claim to inspiration; the only 
thing to be done is to write this brief sentence, "As 
for the Old Testament, I set it aside, in order to sim- 
plify the question by reducing it to its essential terms." 

You set the Old Testament aside ! that is to say, in 
a controversy regarding inspiration, you deprive your 
opponents of almost all the passages which afl&rm in- 
spiration. Some other time, no doubt, and still in 
order to simplify, you will examine the Old Testament, 
setting aside the New! But the inspired writers (ex- 
cept when they prophetically deliver a discourse uttered 
in the name of God) do not present certificates of in- 
spiration. It will therefore be easy to make out that 
the Old Testament is not inspired, because its authors 
do not assert their own pretensions to inspiration; and 
that the New Testament is not inspired, because its 
authors are equally strangers to such pretensions. 

The bond of imion betwixt the two revelations will 
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merely have been suppressed — the solemn testimony 
given by Jesus Christ and his apostles to the Scrip- 
tures; a testimony which cannot ascribe inspiration to 
the writings of the prophets without ascribing it to 
those of the apostles. 

And let it be observed, that we are far from admit- 
ting the absence of theopneustic pretensions directly ex- 
pressed by the authors of the New Testament. If 
we gather together with great facility a multitude of de- 
clarations which show that Jesus Christ and his apos- 
tles considered the Old Testament as possessing the 
most absolute inspiration, we do not lack declarations 
applicable to the apostolic writings themselves. 

It is thought to get quit of the famous passage which 
associates all the Epistles of Paul with the other Scrip- 
tures^ by rejecting the.Second Epistle of Peter from the 
canon ; but, be it canonical or not, it has at least the 
value of a document which proves that, in the very first 
age of the church, the writings of the New Testament 
were comprehended under that generic term, the Scrip- 
tures. Supposing that the passage in question did not 
proceed from the pen of Peter, but that it appeared 
only in the writings of a father of the first century or 
of the commencement of the second, it is not the less 
a proof of what M. Scherer denies, that from the very 
first the Christians admitted the inspiration of both 
Testaments. 

There is, besides, in the single verse which we have 
quoted, " AH Scripture is given by inspiration of God," 
&c , a power of resistance which defies assaults. Neither 
criticism upon the text, nor the efforts of forced inter- 
pretation succeed in making any impression upon it. 
Although it be twisted in any way whatever — unless 
it be rejected as belonging to the peculiar doctrinal 
system of Paul, — there is no help but to acknowledge 
that it contains either the inspiration of the entire 
Bible, or the strange assertion which would limit in- 
spiration to the Old Testament, or the still stranger 
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assertion which would require each helierer to find out 
for himself the inspired Scripture in the midst of unin- 
spired texts. In other words, there is no help for it 
hut to put nonsense into the mouth of the apostle, if 
we do not choose to admit the true sense of his ad- 
monition, the last that his pen ever wrote ; for it is a 
striking thing that the last words of Paul, like the last 
words of Peter, refer us to the inspired Scripture. The 
Apostolate passes away; tJte Scripture endures! 

If M. Scherer s first assertion surprises us, yet we 
can uuderstand how his prepossessions in favour of a 
particular system may have conducted him thither by 
means of the ingenious distinction, which, in order to 
simplify, hazes the Old Testament out of account^ and 
consequently the greater part of the New Testament 
declarations on the subject of inspiration. 

But a second assertion, which he places equally at 
the very foundation of his theory, appears to us ab- 
solutely inexplicable. It is as follows: — 

" The formation of the New Testament, — that is to 
say, the introduction of that idea of inspiration which 
gives sacredness and dignity to the collection, — appears 
to me to be one of the elements of that Catholicism 
which was insensibly developed in the ancient church. 
Recourse was had to the authority of an inspired code, 
as recourse was had to the authority of the episcopate 
and the magical virtue of the sacraments." 

M. Scherer would take the Bible from us, that we 
may cease to be Catholics, and may become really Pro- 
testants! 

We copy his statement ; we do not refute it ; all his- 
tory rises up in opposition to it. The authority of the 
Bible a Catholic principle! — we thought that it was 
pre-eminently the anti-Catholic principle. Rome has con- 
tended, she does contend, and will unto her last breath 
contend, against the real authority of the Bible, against 
its exclusive and absolute authority. The evangelical 
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Christians of all times have contended, and will contend, 
for the authority of the Bible. The Reformation was a 
return to the authority of the Bible. If you do not 
believe us, believe Pius IX. and his encyclical letters. 

" Protestantism** exclaims M. Scherer, '•'/itw remained 
a system of authority. The only difference, in this 
respect, betwixt Catholicism and it is, that it substi- 
tutes one authority for another, — the Scripture for the 
church." 

Precisely so. A better definition of Protestantism 
could not be given, nor the distinction better stated be- 
twixt it and the Romish Church. But that which excites 
M. Scherer's indignation is the very thing which we 
approve — which we admire. 

Yes, Protestantism has continued- a system of autho- 
rity. If it had ceased to be *o, it would have ceased 
to be a religion. Up to the present time, none but the 
enemies of the Reformation have accused it of rebelling 
against the necessary principle of authority. It is no 
overturning of the principle of authority, to overturn a 
usurped authority in order to restore that which is legi- 
timate. It is no withdrawing from under authority, to 
overturn the authority of men and to acknowledge that 
of God. Thanks be to the Lord, the Reformation has 
done this, and nothing else : if it has refused obedience 
to councils and to popes, it has done so in order to swear 
obedience to the Scripture. Far from destroying the 
principle of authority, it has exalted it higher, it has 
given it new strength ; there is more, let it be well re- 
marked, of the sentiment of submission to authority in 
the evangelical Christian who reads his Bible, than in the 
Roman Catholic, prostrated before his spiritual director. 
The evangelical Christian feels more subject, more 
bound to obey. It is the great honour of the Refor- 
mation to have re-established authority. 

You add, that we have merely exchanged one autho- 
rity for another, and substituted the Scripture for the 
Church ! It is true, indeed. But do you know what 
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you yourself are doing? You are substituting the 
authority of the church for that of Scripture. Consider 
your own words: ^^ Instead of sending the poor prose- 
lyte to tlie articles of a code, to the formulao of a dog* 
matic system, or to the leaves of some mysterious oracle, 
we will send him to the great prophets of all ages, to 
ike Iw'mg imchxng of the churchy to the word of God 
personified in his servants, to the Spirit and his mani- 
testations, — in one word, to the immediate contact of 
Che heart with truth," 

The lining teac/iing of the church is simply tradition. As 
man must have some authority, you deliver him from 
the authority recognised by the primitive church and 
restored by the reformers, only to impose on him 
the authority forged by the papal system; you take 
from us the revelation written by the apostles, only 
to give us the oral revelation of the church : and this 
is what you call rooting out an element of Catholicism 
which has remained in the bosom of the Reformation ! 

M. Scherer is a Catholic not only in the opinion 
which he maintiiins, — in his efforts to set up ^^ the liv- 
ing teaching of the church" on the ruins of the autho- 
rity of the Bible ; he is a Catholic in all his arguments. 
What the controversialists of the Romish Church daily 
repeat, M. Scherer repeats in his turn : ^^ You speak 
of the Scripture ! Has it any existence ibr you ? You 
do not see it but through the medium of translations ; 
the text itself is uncertain, for various readings abound ; 
above all, the canon is disputable, and has only been 
determined by councils." 

There would be much to say in answer upon each 
point. We shall not do it, because M. Scherer has not 
yet furnished us with proofs in support of his negations. 
We content oursL4ves, therefore, with exhibiting the 
very catholic tendency of a reaction which pretends to 
complete the Reformation. Doubtless M. Scherer's 
conclusion is different from that of the Romish Church 
if they vie with one another in contesting our right of 
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going direct to the Bible, it is with different designs ; 
the Romish Church overthrows the divine authority 
to establish its own ; M. Scherer overthrows it to establish 
nothing. But the heart of man abhors a vacuum. It 
will not be contented without an authority : in default 
of the external rule of the Scriptures, some will accept 
the internal rule of their own judgment, which they 
will adore under the name of the Holy Spirit ; others 
will seek for a new objective rule, and will employ 
themselves in developing the germ of traditions which 
M. Scherer has deposited in the soil in opposing " the 
living teaching of the church" to the leaves of a " mys- 
terious oracle." 

A third assertion of M. Scherer requires to be noticed. 
He speaks, like others, of the church of the future^ 
" which seems only to await emancipation from the 
letter to burst forth into life." 

He speaks of aspiration after a true Catholicity^ and 
adds, *' Would it be presummg too much on the success 
of our opinions, to suppose that the ruin of the system 
of plenary inspiration, that great source of sects and of 
dogmatism, is destined to contribute some thing of con- 
sequence to this union of souls in true spirituality." 

He tells us of the Paganism which rises up-^of 
the Individualis^n which is sure to make progress, 
and reach its perfection. " From being timid and re- 
fractory individualists, we shall become conscious and 

joyous individualists Every step which you 

are taking at the present day out of Protestant Catho- 
licism by abandoning national churches, by rejecting 
clerical ideas, . . .. by the principle of individual faith, 
all these are so many steps made in the direction which 
I point out. Faith in the Holy Spirit is the consecra- 
tion of the rights of the individual ; and there ii posi- 
tive! t/ no reconciling of individualism and authority.** 

Most true. And so let us reject Individualism and 
maintain Authority. If it is a mistake to transform 
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the overthrow of an usurped authority into a rehellion 
against the principle of authority, it is no less a mistake 
to transform individual faith into individualism. We 
have made a statement of our faith on the former point, 
and we shall now proceed to do so on the latter. It is 
time to have done with these misapprehensions. 

Individual faith is faith : individualism is a pure 
negation ; hetween the one and the other the distance is 
infinite. Individual faith lays hold of an objective rule, 
the Bible ; individualism (which it would be better to 
caH subjectivism) rejects a\\ rule except its own judgment, 
or its own pretended inspiration. Individual faith glories 
in being subject, dependent — dependent so much the 
more that it is individual and consequently spontaneous ; 
individualism glories in exalting itself alone. 

Need we say with what feelings we regard the church 
of the future and Catholicity such as M. Scherer ima- 
gines them ? The church and the Catholicity of M. 
Scherer differ as much from ours as individualism differs 
from individual faith. They are, in fact, contrary 
terms, and inconsistent with one another. 

It will be plainly enough seen, moreover, what 
churches will welcome and retain within their pale the 
doctors of the new school, — the churches indiscrimi- 
nately congregated, or those whose members have joined 
them by their own free act of choice. 

Our readers will have understood the object of these 
long articles. To exhibit the nature of M. Scherer's posi- 
tion, and to point out the doctrinal consequences of his 
theory upon the subject of inspiration, — to oppose our 
statements to his statements, — to take up at present a 
few gratuitous assertions upon which he founds his 
system, — ^such has been our intention. It was of im- 
portance not to allow the opinion to pass uncontra- 
dicted which he had put forth concerning the embar- 
rassment felt by Christians holding the doctrine of 
plenary inspiration, and their consciousness of the weak- 
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ness of their cause. The religious public now know 
what to think of it. When the time for detailed dis- 
cussion shall have come, those who have the happiness 
to believe in the Bible will not desert the field of battle ; 
they will come to it in the feeling of their weakness and 
in the feeling of their strength ; they will come to it sus- 
tained by Him who has proclaimed and applied more 
distinctly than any theologian the doctrine of complete 
inspiration ; they will come to it esteeming themselyes 
highly privileged in defending that truth which serves 
as a basis for all others. 

Is the hour of this contest very near at hand ? We 
know not, but M. Scherer seems to be called to give the 
signal for it, and we venture to address ourselves to him, 
to entreat him not to be in haste. Let him not de- 
prive himself of that blessing of God which men call 
time^ — time to meditate, time to pray, time to discover 
his error, and to return to the testimonies of the Lord; 

Would it be too much for him to interpose one or 
two years between the publication of the pamphlet 
which sets forth the new theory, and that of the book 
which is to prove it ? Would it be too much for him 
to give himself a considerable interval between the first 
manifestation and the decisive act, by which he might 
be irrevocably committed ? 

We shall not conceal our hope ; and M. Scherer, to 
whom it will, of course, seem chimerical, will not feel 
offended at us for having conceived it. We hope that, 
withdrawn from those influences which at first led him 
astray, freed from the necessity of continuing in the 
field of combat, he will bethink himself in the presence 
of that God whom he loves, and from whom we have 
all to seek the daily ])read of our understanding and of 
our heart. The warnings which he has received from 
his brethren will then, perhaps, return to his memory; — 
he will forget what, perhaps, we have mingled with them 
of carnal passion and of sin : their affectionate sincerity 
and their seriousness will strike him. 
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Above all, we hope that, laying aside for a while the 
books of men, he will return to simple dealing with the 
Book of God. The word of God is a sword. Let us 
put ourselves within reach of its strokes, and it will 
wound us to our salvation. The Bible, we have already 
said, will be the best champion of the Bible. 

What protects us from it is our helmet of vain science. 
Who has not experienced this? For our own part, we 
have never been subjected for any length of time to that 
regimen which unhappily, we fear, is the habitual regi- 
men of M. Scherer, without falling into a state of spiri- 
tual trouble and drought. After having fed for a num- 
ber of days consecutively upon the productions of Ger- 
man theology (and we are far from being acquainted 
with a very large nuniber of them), we have examined 
our own head for an exact idea, a distinct belief; but 
nothing was either white ox black, true or false. From 
having seen in Scripture so many questions of criticism, 
of style, and of grammar, we were no longer able to see 
in it any other thing. The Bible had lost its savour, 
its divine virtue, that direct and unanswerable proof 
of its own inspiration ; — ^life had disappeared imder the 
scalpel. 

We understand but too well the disease under which 
M. Scherer is sinking. What would we not give to 
make him accept the remedy, — to get him to shut up his 
theological library for a few months, and to read over 
his Bible like an illiterate man or a child ! 

He has had the courage (and courage was requisite) 
to pronounce one sentence which could not but bring 
upon him the reproaches of many Christians, and even 
of many very prudent Rationalists. He would have the 
courage, if his convictions were to change, to pronounce 
one other sentence, the most admirable, the most edify- 
ing, the most Christian, which can come from the 
mouth of a man such as he — / was mistaken, 
^ We sufficiently respect M. Scherer to cherish this 
hope. From a character less upright we would expect 
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less ; but with men who believe in truth, who acknow- 
ledge its rights, who lore it for its own sake with a 
love disinterested and independent of consequences, — 
with these men the case is not hopeless. If God give 
them better convictions, thej will not hesitate to utter 
all that is in their heart. 

- M. Soberer s theory is unhypocritical. It does not 
destroy the Bible under pretence of preserving it; it does 
not deny inspiration under pretence of attacking the 
theopneustic view ; it does not overthrow faith in the 
Scriptures under pretence of refuting literalism; it lays 
down the principle of spiritual selection^ instead of hav- 
ing recourse to considerations of times and places, to dis- 
tinctions between the historic part and the doctrinal part 
of the sacred books. His system is too sincere to be art- 
fill ; and the artful will not forgive him for it. 

But we congratulate him on this. We love this 
straightforwardness and courage. In an age when reli- 
gious utilitarianism everywhere prevails, we are glad to 
meet with one who refuses to believe in advantageous 
errors as he believes in the disagreeable consequences of 
truth, — one who does not consent to make a certain use 
of a falsehood, because he is happy that the people admit 
it. 

No, — we will say with M. Scherer, — no, there is no 
useful falsehood, no popular error is to be turned to any 
account. If the faith in inspiration is erroneous, let us 
destroy it, come what may. If the faith in God were 
erroneous, it would be necessary also to destroy it with- 
out loss of time. " No lie," says the apostle, " is of 
the truth." 

There is one point, therefore, on which we remain in 
sympathetic contact with M. Scherer. After having 
stated so many differences of opinion, we have pleasure 
in stating one point of agreement. M. Scherer has 
confidence in truth. "Well, let him ask of the Lord, 
along with us, that he would guide us, both those on 
the one side and those on the other, and in spite of 
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ourselves, if need be, into all truth. The Lord will 
hear our prayer. 

Waiting for that blessed day, we are happy to place 
at the end of our labours the excellent sentiment which 
terminates his pamphlet — Let its have confidence in 
Truth ! 



EXAMINATION OF A PASSAGE PROPOSED BY M. SCHERER. 

Wth January 1851. 

It is with these words that M. Scherer concludes his 
remarks, in the last number of the Revue Theologique^ 
on the articles which have been published in the 
A rchives concerning his system : " Oh ! if M. De Gas- 
parin would only look one single fact in the face ! — if 
he would only give close attention to one single passage ! 
Will he permit me to propose one to him ? Will he 
consent, for example, to inform us how, in accordance 
with the theory of plenary inspiration, he makes out the 
agreement of Luke and of Matthew in their history of 
the centurion? (Matt. viii. 5-13; Luke vii. 1-10)." 

I undertake to reply immediately to this challenge of 
M. Scherer. 

I reply to his challenge, and not to his article. I 
would have too much repugnance against descending, 
even for the purpose of reprisals, to the ground which 
some of the conductors of the Bevue Thiologique seem 
pleased to occupy. To express contempt of opponents, 
— to insinuate that they have not studied the questions 
of which they speak, — to excuse themselves before the 
doctors of the other side of the Rhine (the only great 
doctors!) for the condescension which they show in de- 
voting a few moments to criticising the theologians of 
France and of protestant Switzerland (theologians so 
far behind !) — all this may be politic enough, for big 
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words and sweeping assertions go a great length in these 
days; but it seems to me to be little in accordance with 
the precepts of the gospel. I shall therefore abstain 
from employing the same weapons. I will not allow 
myself to think or to say that the conductors of the Bb' 
view are ignorant; although, in my opinion, they fall fre- 
quently and grossly into error. I like to preserve a sin- 
cere esteem for those against whom I contend: and I hope 
to be able always to reconcile a respect for themselves 
personally with an energetic refutation of their errors. 

Once more, then, I leave untouched M. Scherer's 
article, and take up only his challenge, or his defiance^ 
which perhaps would be the better name. I take it up 
as a man who believes in the plenary inspiration and 
absolute infallibility of the Scriptures, as a man, in short, 
who recognises his theopneustic opinions in the repre- 
sentation which M. Scherer has given in page 371 of 
the Hevietr, and not in the absolutely contrary repre- 
sentation which he has thought fit to give in the page 
preceding. 

One word more before entering upon the subject. 
Whilst I feel it to be necessary not to shrink from 
dealing with the first difficulty proposed by M. Scherer, 
in order thus to prove by a fact that the supporters of 
verbal inspiration are acquainted with the pretended 
contradictions of the Bible and that they look them in 
the face, I feel it equally necessary to declare, both in 
name of the Archives and in my own name, that it is 
not intended to enter upon a lengthened controversy 
with the Revue Theologique^ nor to undertake the dis- 
cussion of a succession of questions which it may seem 
good to our opponents to suggest. M. Scherer has made 
choice of a passage; he has made choice of it with 
care, we may believe, as the best fitted for showing the 
falsehood of our doctrine of inspiration. We proceed, 
therefore, to discuss the passage chosen by M. Scherer, 
intending to do nothing more than this, and nothing 
less. ' 
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I think, moreover, that this discussion will not be 
without interest, notwithstanding the apparent dryness 
of certain details into which I shall be forced to enter. 
Whatever brings us to the closer consideration of the 
Scriptures will augment our respect and admiration for 
them : the rigid accuracy of science, far from shaking, 
will strengthen our faith in their plenary inspiration. 
However we may be accused of rejecting theology, we 
regard it as having a great office to execute in the edifi- 
cation of Christians. 

The double account of the healing of the centurion's 
servant has given occasion to a great number of objec- 
tions. What are those which M Scherer adopts I 
know not; and in this ignorance, I am obliged to take 
notice of all. 

I may, however, be allowed to dwell but little on 
the objection derived from the general impossibility of 
admitting a miracle, and from the particular impossi- 
bility of admitting a miracle wrought at a distance. I 
will not do M. Scherer the wrong of believing that such 
a difficulty could occur to his mind ; and I am aware 
that the new school has nothing in common with that 
of Paulus. Let us only remark, to avoid the necessity 
of again returning to the subject, that the advocates of 
explanation by natural causes, which contemporary 
sceptics and Strauss himself have so justly turned into 
ridicule, had their day of reputation and popularity. 
They also looked with pity upon the ignorance and 
credulity of their opponents. They also brought sci- 
ence, and much science, into the service of their sys- 
tem. They also pretended to preserve what they were 
overthrowing, and to maintain the facts of Christianity 
whilst rejecting or transmuting whatever gave oflFence 
to their reason. The honest and, to a certain extent, 
pious efforts which they made to accomplish their spi- 
ritual selection without too much injury to the faith, 
and to lop off the miracles without destroying the ere- 
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dibility of the Gospels, their subtiltied of interpretation, 
their violent exegetical twistings, much exceeded all 
that has reasonably enough been made the subject of 
reproach in certain orthodox theologians. Here, for 
example, in regard to the healing of the centurion's ser> 
vant, the wonderful discoveries of Paul us and of Veu- 
turini must be noticed. Jesus, who was at a distance 
from the patient, could only act upon him by a moral 
or by a magnetic influence (I ask pardon for transcrib- 
ing these blasphemies) ; he could no longer avail him- 
self of the medical skill by means of which he had so 
often been able apparently to effect a cure, when he had 
only foreseen the precise time of recovery ; but what he 
could not accomplish himself, he succeeded in doing by 
means of one of his apostles whom he sent, although no 
mention is made of it in the narrative, and who wrought 
the so-called miracle by ascertaining beyond dispute, 
upon his arrival, that a change for the better had taken 
place in the centurion's servant ! 

Let us pass on to difficulties which appear more 
serious, although they are not so in reality. They are 
enumerated in one of the chapters of Strauss' book,* 
that arsenal from which the new school seek most of 
their weapons. Strauss is not held in high esteem, his 
conclusions are by no means adopted, the idea of any 
sort of fellowship with him is disclaimed; but he is fre- 
quently borrowed from, and his arguments are made 
use of, when recourse cannot be had to. those of a theo- 
logian of better repute, like De Wette or Schleiermacher, 
or (better still) to those of an orthodox theologian liberal 
in his opinions on the subject of the inspiration of the 
Bible, like Neander or Tholuck. 

The first difficulty is entirely created by Strauss and 
the numerous German commentators, rationalist and 
orthodox, who have imagined that they saw in the 

* Das Leben Jesa. Dritte auflage. Tubingen, 1839. Z welter 
Band, p. 9(>. 
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fourth chapter of John a third account of the healing 
of the centurion's servant. 

Incredible has been the success of this perfectly gra- 
tuitous invention, which will not bear the slightest exa- 
mination, and which would not have subsisted for two 
days if the doctors had not been in the habit, amidst all 
their quarrels, of copying very servilely from each other, 
and of transmitting the same problems from father to 
son, without venturing even to modify their traditional 
terms. 

This hypothesis, then, is frequently made the starting- 
point, that John has given a third account of the heal- 
ing of the centurion's servant. Strauss has made sui-e 
to adopt it, as a matter of course; and it follows also, of 
course, that he has made it do him good service. Behold 
contradictions in abundance ! The evangelists are mis- 
taken on every point ! As to the place, John names 
Cana, and his fellow-witnesses Capernaum. As to the 
date, John indicates the return from the first passover, 
and his fellow-witnesses a time immediately after the 
sermon on the mount. As to the persons, John makes 
a courtier of him whom his fellow- witnesses represent as 
a military officer: John makes the patient a son, whilst 
his fellow-witnesses represent him as a servant. And 
finally, as to the words of Jesus, John exhibits him as 
censuring the suppliant for want of faith (" Except ye 
see signs and wonders, ye will not believe"), whilst his 
fellow- witnesses exhibit him as admiring his faith (^^ I 
say unto you that I have not found so great faith, no, 
not in Israel" ). 

You exclaim, These are not contradictions, these are 
proofs of the diversity of the nsiracles ; why so obsti- 
nately determine that John has related the same fact 
with Matthew and Luke, when every thing is different, 
— the place, the time, the persons, and the words that 
are spoken ? Why ? Because by the help of a little good 
sense, the real difficulties of the Bible may be reduced 
to a figure too insignificant ; and therefore it is necessary 
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to put into the book of God contradictions, which are 
not there at all. But Strauss is used to that way. Does 
he not resolutely insist that there was only one miracu- 
lous draught of fishes, and that there was only one ex- 
pulsion of the sellers from the temple, in order that he 
may proceed to demonstrate that the Gospel narratives 
do not agree either as to the circumstances or the date ? 

The method is simple and expeditious. I am not 
surprised that it is adopted by those whose work is to 
cast down, but I am surprised that the defenders of the 
Scriptures allow themselves to be drawn upon such 
ground. Figure to yourselves the ridiculous eflTorts 
which they are compelled to make in order to establish 
a sort of harmony amongst narratives which have ab- 
solutely nothing in common ! They labour to transform 
the jSatf/X/xog of John into a warrior ! They fancy that 
John has related his first words, which called forth the 
severe remark of our Lord ; and that the other witnesses 
have related what he afterwards said, when his faith, 
rapidit/ augmented^ excited the admiration of Jesus 
Christ. 

All this is miserable, and Strauss is quite entitled to 
say so ; but he has no right to add that the occurrence 
related by John was really identical with that recorded 
by the other evangelists. In vain does he collect a few 
circumstances of the sickness, of the cure, of the conver- 
sation betwixt Jesus and those who applied to him, 
pretending to discover in these some analogies invisible 
to the naked eye, sometimes between John and Luke, 
sometimes between John and Matthew. There is 
nothing here which merits refutation. It remains cer- 
tain that the narrativefof John is entirely distinct, that 
it has no other connection with the narratives of Matthew 
and Luke than the inevitable resemblances subsisting 
amongst all the narratives of miraculous cures, and that 
the fourth Gospel must be altofjether discarded from the 
controversy. I am not afraid that M. Scherer will be 
of any other opinion. 
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Can he have received with approhation the moral ob- 
jection which Strauss sets down, at the 120 th page of his 
second volume ? I think not. 

Strauss must be very ill acquainted with the human 
heart, if he deems it strange that the same person should 
have solicited the Saviour to come, and then should 
have entreated him not to come under his roof. The 
thought of the danger to which one whom he loved 
was exposed prompted the first part of his conduct, and 
a profound humility the second. At the moment when 
he learns that Jesus is approaching, the centurion re- 
gards one thing alone, his own un worthiness. — I am 
wrong : he beholds also the omnipotence of Him who 
has but to speak one word, afar off or nigh, to heal the 
servant who is sick. 

Far from these two acts of the centui-ion, related by 
Luke, being contradictory, they l)ear in themselves a 
wonderful stamp of truth. 

A new contradiction is pointed out by Strauss : The 
dying paralytic is designated by the word ^jeaii in the 
narrative of Matthew; he is designated by the word 
boZXog in the narrative of Luke. But boZXog signifies a 
dave^ whilst ^aig in this case signifies a child^ inasmuch 
as Matthew, w^ho applies this term to the sick person, 
puts another term into the mouth of the centurion when 
he wishes to convey the sense of slavo ! 

I quote such miserable quibbling, only to show how 
far the adversaries of Scriptui'e carry the subtilty of 
their arguments, prompt as they are to aniui.ulvert upon 
the subrilty of the expositions of the orthodox. 

It is quite certain that ircng i^nifies a slave {a young 
slave, if you will), and I know not by what rule 
Matthew was obliged to make use only of the word 
bou7s.og^ when he had at. his command two terms equally 
appropriate. Having to convey twice the idea of a slave^ 
he wrote <!rot.ig the first time, and boZ'kog the second. 
Nothing could be more allowable, so far as I cjm see. 
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Stmuss presents us also with a medical objection, 
which he had found set forth by Schleiermacher, and 
of which the statement is sufficient refutation. 

According to Matthew, the patient lay sick of the 
pcdst/^ grievously tormented; according to Luke, he was 
sick and ready to die. 

You inquire for the contradiction, — you ask your- 
selves whether it does not sometimes come to pass that 
a palsy with which a person is grievously tormented 
terminates in death. Learn, then, that some of the Ger- 
man interpreters have discovered in this a serious diffi- 
culty, '^ Because palsy is not thought to occasion speedy 
death!" 

As if there were any .thing, in the one text or the 
other, which prevented the supposition that the malady 
had already been of long duration. 

And now we have come to the only difficulty which 
deserves discussion. 

Matthew represents the centurion himself as coming to 
the Lord, soliciting the cure of his servant, receiving the 
Lord's promise, and declaring himself im worthy to have 
him coming under his roof; Luke represents (or seems 
to represent) messengers only as coming from the centu- 
rion, first the elders of the Jews, and afterwards friends. 

There are different methods of removing this diffi- 
culty. We shall examine them in succession. 

The first explanation is that which tradition has in- 
vested with a sort of sacredness; which is taught, I am 
confident, in all the schools of theology ; but which is 
not a whit the better for that. 

The fathers of the church, to whom we are indebted 
for so many erroneous notions, have bestowed upon us 
this amongst the rest. But as we Protestants live in 
great reverence for the fathers,- whose merits we take 
upon trust, and generally without having read a line of 
their works, we abstain from reviewing any thing which 
they have decided. 
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Augustine and Chr jsostom have decided that it is all 
one to sat/ a thirty ones self or to cause it to he said hy 
another ! What matters it, then, although Matthew puts 
into the mouth of the centurion the words which were 
really spoken by his messengers, as the story is told by 
Luke ! 

These are the very words of Chrysostom :♦ " // w of 
no consequence that Matthew says it was the centurion 
himself who spoke these words to Jesus Christ, and not 
his friends." 

" It is of no consequence*' has been repeated by all the 
commentators, or nearly so. 

" Nothing is more usual," says Scott, " than to as- 
cribe to a man those things which are said or done by 
others in his name and by his desire." 

" Luke narrates with more detail," M.M. Bonnet 
and Baup repeat after Gerlach, in their excellent com- 
mentary. " The centurion^ by reason of his humility^ did 
not come himself; but he sent a message." And else- 
where, " I'here is no contradiction here; for nothing is 
more common, in all languages, than to say of a man 
that he has done what he has caused to be done by 
others." 

Little different from this is M. Bumier, generally so 
judicious in his selection of the interpretations presented 
to us in his Progressive Studies, who in his turn writes 
thus : — '^ He spoke to Jesus, or caused others to speak 
for him (which amounts to the same thing), as one who 
believed in the omnipotence of the Saviour." 

We have here an example of the error into which we 
are apt to fall when we give a solution in general terms, 
without applying it to the particulars of the Scripture 
narratives. A solution is like a suit of clothes ; it is 
not enough to exhibit it, and to affirm or even to prove 
that it ought to fit well. It must be tried on. A coat 
may look well, which tears in the putting on. 

So let us try the solution in question upon the nar- 

* Twenty-sUth Sermon, on Matfchew yiii. 
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rative of Matthew : and it will soon be seen wLetiier it 
does not burst in every quarter. 

Matthew writes (verse 5), that '* there came unto 
Jesus a centurion :" change this into, "There came unto 
Jesus the friends of a centurion" Matthew writes 
(verse 6), that M^ centurion besought him "saying, Lord, 

my servant lieth at home," &c : change this into 

" The friends of the centurion besought Jesas, saying," 
&c. . . . Matthew writes (verse 7), " And Jesus saith 
unto hiin^ I will come," &c. . . . : change this into, 
" And Jesus saith unto them^ I will come . . . ." Matthew 
writes (verse b), *' And the centurion answered and 
said, Lord, / am, not worthy," &c. : change this into, 
" And the friends of the centurion answered and said, 
Lord, he is not worthy," &c. Matthew writes (verse 
10), " When Jesus fveard him^ he was moved with 
admiration :"* change this into, " When Jesus heaid 
t/iem, he was moved with admiration." Matthew writes 
(verse 13), "And Jesus said unto ihe centurion. Go thy 
tcay^ and as thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee:*' 
change this into, " And Jesus said unto the friends of 
the centurion. Go your way^ and as he has believed, 
so be it done unto him,'* 

How can we admit that in any language the person 
sending should be thus substituted for the messengers 
whom he sent, in the narrative of a conversation so 
long, so detailed, consisting so much of mingled ques- 
tions and answers, in which the personal intervention 
of each interlocutor is so often marked, and which ter- 
minates with the words, Go thy way ^ perfectly conclusive 
of themselves against the traditional interpretation ? 

The traditional interpretation must therefore be re^ 
garded as fal^e; and 1 would ask no other proof of this 

* In our translation, " When Jesus heard i^ he marvelled;" the 
word it being in Italics, as a v^ord supplied by the trunslatora. 
French — " Jistis I'ayant entendu,ftit dans VadmirationJ** Greek — 
'Ajfutrms l\ • 'ln^0ut lBavft«n. Luther's trunslation agrees exactly with 
our uuthonzed Yei :%iun, '*■ Da das Jesus horete, verwunderte er sicli.^* 
C'unipbell likewise perfectly agrees with it. — Tt: 
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tlian the impossibility whicli a preacher would find of 
coramenting from the pulpit on the narrative of Matthew, 
indicating at each verse the strange substitution which 
it supposes. I would ask no other proof than the sur- 
prise which all the members of our congregations would 
feel, if, after they had read that chapter of Matthew, they 
were to be told that the centurion had never spoken to 
our Lord. 

Let us be perfectly honest. For my own part, rather 
than bring forward a solution which did not appear to 
me quite satisfactory, I would prefer to acknowledge 
that I did not yet know the solution. The advocates of 
verbal inspiration would certainly be far wrong if they 
were to shrink from such acknowledgments of ignor- 
ance. If the same evangelists had not related the two 
multiplications of the loaves, what answer would we have 
been able to have made to those who might have set 
themselves to prove the absolute disagreement of the 
fifteenth chapter of Matthew and the sixth chapter 
of John ? Here it is five loaves — there it is seven ! 
Here, ^ve thousand men — there, four thousand ! Here, 
twelve baskets full gathered up — there, seven ! We 
must have answered, " I do not know ; there is a 
solution, but I am not acquainted with it." And if 
John had not himself informed us that Jesus, having 
been first brought to Annas, had been afterwards sent 
by him to Caiaphas, what reply could we have made to 
those who would have shown us a flagrant contradic- 
tion between John and the other evangelists ? Here 
Annas, — there Caiaphas ! We must still have answered, 
" I do not know; there is a solution, but I am not ac- 
quainted with it." 

However, as I hope to show, we are not reduced to 
this in respect of the story of the centurion. 

Storr agrees with me in rejecting the traditional in- 
terpretation ; but that which he proposes instead does 
not appear to me much better. 

F 
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He regards Matthew and Luke as relating two differ- 
ent cures ! 

A similar attempt to reconcile their narratives had 
already been tried in the first ages of the church ; and 
Chrjsostom makes a passing allusion to it in the sermon 
from which I have quoted. 

It will be enough, in order to set it aside, to point 
out the extreme improbability, at least, if not the abso- 
lute impossibility, of two such cures, effected at the same 
time, in the same manner, in the same town, at the so- 
licitation of a Roman officer of the same rank, upon the 
person of a patient belonging to the same class, with 
the accompaniment of the same words and the same 
replies. 

May we not find an explanation better founded by 
keeping scrupulously to the meaning of the Greek text? 
in other words, has not this diffictilty (like many others) 
arisen from a bad translation ? 

I was for some time inclined to this opinion. I could 
not see why the Xsyeav aur^ of the sixth verse of Luke 
ought to be rendered, causing them to %ay to him^ in- 
stead of being literally rendered, saying to him.* I 
thought it singular, that of the two ways of rendering, 
the one should be chosen which created a difficulty. I 
thought it natural to suppose that the centurion, on the 
moment of his learning that Jesus was on his way, had 
sent some of his friends as a mark of respect to him, 
and that he had himself spoken to him the words which 
we read in Luke and in Matthew. And could not these 
two facts be expressed together by the sentence, *E^- 
g^-vj/g cr^ig ahrh p/Xovg Xeyuv ahrQ' — ( He sent friends 
to him, \_himself'^ saying unto him, ) ? 

The mode of expression is rather elliptical, and rather 
peculiar ; but how many instances might we not quote 



« 



* English Translation — " Sent friends to htm, saying unto him. 
Campbell has, " The centurion sent friends to him, to sai/,^^ — Trans- 
lator. 
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still more elliptical and still more peculiar ! Besides, is 
it not to suppose something very peculiar, if Xiyuv avrtp 
is held to signify causing them to Bay to him ? If in- 
tending nothing else than a commission given to friends, 
why did not Luke employ the form which he has 
employed in the fifteenth chapter of Acts, as to the 
commission given to the deputies of the assembly of 
Jerusalem? If he meant only that what he related was 
spoken to Jesus by the centurion s friends, why did 
Luke not write Xsyovregy as in the fourth verse he had 
done? 

I saw no insuperable objection in the circumstance 
that in the third verse, which relates to a message, an 
analogous. mode of expression is employed; s^uruv avrhv 
(beseeching him, here evidently taken in the sense of 
causing them to beseech him) ; for certainly the significa- 
tion of beseeching admits the intervention of a third 
party — that of saying does not. The following sentence 
would *be clear in all languages : *' He sent xmto him 
his friends, beseeching him that he would come and see 
him," and in all languages the following sentence would 
be obscure : " He sent unto him his friends, saying to 
him," &c. 

Finally, I foimd in the MS. 131, cited by Scholtz, a 
various reading which seemed to accord with my inter- 
pretation. Instead of gVs/a-vj/^ Xi^^ui/, that MS. reads 
'KiiL'^cLt; JXgygv, — that is to say. Having sent his friends , 
he said to Jesus. 

I contend that it is possible t6 translate in this way, 
and that iit^ih-^z (piXovg Xiycnv avrcfj may be rendered. 
He sent unto him his friends^ and he himself said unto 
him» However, whilst I contend that it may, I re- 
nounce the opinion that it ought. The following are 
the reasons which decide me : — 

In the first place, all the versions, I believe, render 
it according to the sense of causing them to say to him, 
(Hess ihm sagen, says Luther's Bible) ; and if our two 
most accurate versions, the English and that which 
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has just been published in Switzerland, both write, pay- 
ing to him^ I am compelled to admit that they leave the 
question undecided, and perhaps lean at bottom to the 
ordinary interpretation. 

Finally, and chiefly, it must be granted that the form 
£VsyG&'\)/g \iytii¥ ai)T<fi 18 iu ouc case employed in the sense 
of ffe sent unto him messengers^ causing them to sag to 
him. The two evangelists who tell us of the disciples 
sent to our Lord by John the Baptist when he was in 
prison, leave us no room for uncertainty on this point. 
(Luke vii. 1 9, and Matt. xi. 2 ) 

I admit, therefore, that it is possible, and even pro- 
bable, that the sixth verse of the seventh chapter of 
Luke ought to be rendered, " The centurion sent friends 
to him, causing them to say unto him," &c. 

If what then follows as spoken is in the first person^ 
this is not necessarily inconsistent with the sense adopted 
by the versions ; for our Lord also charges Magdalene 
to say to the disciples, ^' I ascend unto my Father, and 
your Father," &c. (John xx. 17.) 

Let us proceed one step farther. We now approach 
the true solution. 

Chrysostom, who turned away in another direction, 
had got a glimpse of it for a moment, when he wrote, 
'^ It is possible that this man, having first sent to say 
these things by his friends, came afterwards himself to 
say them.** 

Other commentators have, in like manner, got a 
glimpse of it. Scott writes, " We read in St Luke that 
he did not come himself to Jesus, at least not at first. 

Some commentators think that in the end he 

came also him^lf** M. Burnier writes, *' Perhaps he 
left his house with his Jewish friends." 

This is confused ; but if we go into the hypothesis, 
certainly very worthy of acceptation, according to which 
one of the circumstances of the story has been omitted 
by Luke, as others have been omitted by Matthew (and 
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as others have unquestionably been omitted by both the 
eyangehsts, and will not be known to us until the cen- 
turion shall meet us in heaven, wondering at our unbe- 
lief), we shall represent to ourselves this Roman officer as 
charging his friends to go and address to the Saviour, now 
drawing nigh, certain words of humility and faith ; and 
then, as going forth himself to meet Jesus, and repeat- 
ing these words, the simple and exact expression of the 
sentiments of which his heart is full. 

Such a repetition can appear inadmissible only to 
those who have not studied either the constant repeti- 
tions, of which our Lord made such important use in 
his teaching, or the repetitions which naturally oelong 
to the solemn and sententious manner of the Orientals. 
In his sending of his friends to meet an illustrious guest, 
in his presenting of himself before him, and in his 
repeating certain brief sentences whose language was 
borrowed from his own profession, there was nothing 
but what belonged to Jewish manners, the influence of 
which the centurion must have felt.* 

Nay, without bringing the East into account, might 
not things have occurred much in the same way amongst 
ourselves ? 

A man is dying in a country house ; the sick man's 
father sends first one messenger to the famous physician, 
who resides in the neighbouring town ; as the physician 
draws near, the father sends to him a second messenger, 
whom he enjoins to say, " Make haste, for he is on the 
point of death." Then, urged by his own anxiety, he 
rushes out himself to meet the doctor ; he repeats the 
same words, the words proper to the circumstances, 
" Make haste, for he is dying." If one letter were to 
give an account of the matter in this way, " His father 
sent first one messenger to the physician, then, as he 
drew near, he sent a second, enjoining him to say, 
' Make haste, for he is dying;' " and if another letter 
were to describe the same events as follows, " His 

* Compare Jacob's messages to Esau, Gen. xxxii. 13-19.— Tr. 
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father rushed out to meet the physician, and said to 
him^ ' Make haste, for he is dying ; ' " would any one 
pretend that there was a contradiction betwixt these 
stories, and that there must be an error in the one of 
them or in the other. 

And yet I do not rest satisfied with the solution 
which I have just indicated. In questions relative to the 
Scripture, one must needs show himself hard to please. 
But, in reality, I am not quite satisfied with a hypothe- 
sis which demands the repetition of what was said to 
Jesus, and of his reply. 

CertSnly, the words spoken to our Lord were simple, 
and the comparison upon which they rested, borrowed 
from the military profession of the centurion, is of such 
a nature that it might be repeated many times without 
alteration. Still they are sufficient to fill two or three 
verses ; and is it not more natural to suppose that they 
were not pronounced two several times in succession 
before our Lord ? 

Certainly our Lord's reply is also very simple ; and 
upon hearing language so contrary to the general unbe- 
lief of the Jews, as well as to the general slowness of 
apprehension exhibited by his own disciples, he may 
well have twice uttered the exclamation, " Verily I 
say unto you, I have not found so great faith, no, not 
in Israel." It is proper to remark, moreover, that the 
second exclamation, related by Matthew, differs from 
the first in being followed by farther observations con- 
cerning the calling of the Gentiles and the rejection of 
the Jews. But it is not the less true that the idea of 
such a repetition awakens some feeling of surprise in the 
mind, and drives us to seek for a solution more com- 
pletely satisfying. 

Such a solution may be found, and every reader must 
already have guessed what it is. I have sought to con- 
duct to it by easy steps, step after step ; and by getting 
quit successively of the hypotheses which, when critic- 
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ally examined, are found even in the slightest degree 
liable to objection, I hope that I have disentangled and 
brought clearly to light the only one which is perfectly 
unobj ectionable. 

Luke relates the sending of the elders ;* he relates also 
the message intrusted to the friends. What he does not 
tell us is, that the centurion, after having commissioned 
them to speak in his name, we^it forth himself to meet 
the Lord^ and spoke to him himself 

Observe how the fact stands : Luke does not at all 
say that the friends of the centurion spoke the words 
which are related in verses 6, 7, and 8 ; he only says 
that they were commissioned to speak them. He does 
not at all say that Jesus heard these things from their 
mouth ; he only says that he heard these things. 

Luke brings us, then, to the point of the approach of 
Jesus, and the commission given to the friends; and 
then Matthew commences precisely at the place where 
Luke leaves off, and admirably completes the narrative, 
telling us of the centurion s coming in person, and the 
conversation which he had with our Saviour. Finally, 
the two evangelists meet on common ground in the con- 
cluding circumstances — the admiration of Jesus and the 
cure of the servant. 

The explanation which I propose has the recommend- 
ation, in the outset, of its moral verisimilitude. Who 
is there who, struggling with a strong anxiety, thrown 
into hesitation by the desire upon the one hand of ob- 
taining a great favour, and the fear upon the other of 
fjl^senting himself before him who was able to grant it, 
by the thought of the homage which it would be proper 
to render him by going forth to meet him, and the 
thought of his own un worthiness, — would not, as of 
necessity, within a few minutes, adopt resolutions and 
proceedings the most contrary one to another ? He has 
just sent his friends, charging them to explain why he did 
not come in person ; and, lo 1 he makes his appearance 
himself. It is the exact history of the human heart. 
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Moreover, the text of the narratives in the two Gos- 
pels contains indirect but most decisive evidence in 
favour of the reality of the fact which reconciles them. 
Why do these two speeches, identical in every other 
part, differ ])v the suppression in Matthew of the follow- 
ing clause, "■ Wherefore neither thought I myself worthy 
to come unto thee ?" Here we have clearly a particular 
which appears insignificant, but which, nevertheless, dis- 
tinguishes in a characteristic manner the speech as it 
must have been spoken by the centurion from what it 
would have been if spoken by his friends. The centu* 
rion commissions his friends to say, " Neither thought 
I myself worthy to come unto thee." His friends would 
have spoken thus ; but he came himself, he spoke him- 
self: and therefore it is that Matthew, whose narrative 
commences at this point, does not include in it this 
remarkable saying, the suppression of which is the more 
significant that the two speeches are otherwise so much 
alike.* 

What can be said against my solution ? 

Will it be said that Luke mentions only the return 
of the centurion's friends, and not that of the centurion ? 
But it is easy to understand that the Roman officer 
would remain, out of respect, with the Lord, who had 
not gone into his house, and that his friends alone 
would return to the sick man. It is easy to understand, 
also, how Luke, who had fixed all his attention upon 
the messengers, would" continue faithful to this plan of 
his narrative to the end. 

Will it be said that there seems to be a difference„|s 
to the time of the cure ? I do not perceive, for my own 

* The solution given by M. De Gasparin appears to be the same 
with that which is indicated in the " Conciliatorium Biblicum"' of 
Johannes Thaddaeus, published in 1648, and is there ascribed to 
Theophylact. The following is a complete extract: — ** Matt. viii. 5: 
Accessit ad Jesum Ct^nturio, rowans enm et dicens. Luc. vii. 3: Misit 
ad eum Seniores JudcBorum^ ut veniret. — Theophylactus haec conci- 
liat ita; Compellayit Christum primd per internuncios, tandem 
venienti ad eum obyius Domino petitum ore tenus exposuit." — Tr. 
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part, any discrepancy betwixt the assertion of Matthew, 
" His servant was healed in the self-same hour," and 
the assertion of Luke, " They that were sent, returning 
to the house, found the servant whole that had been 
sick." If Jesus healed the servant upon hearing the 
words of the centurion, it is very simple to suppose that 
his friends found him healed on their return. 

Finally, will it be said that it is hard to believe that 
Luke can have omitted the fact of the centurion's 
coming out from his house, and that Matthew can have 
omitted the two messages ? T reply, that this is an 
attack against the truth of the wHole of the narratives 
contained in the Gospels. To propose such an objection, 
is to sap the foundations of that historic reality which is 
professedly retained. In fact, it may be said that the 
evangelists never record an event without omitting 
some of the circumstances : and that they never record 
a speech without omitting some of the less essential 
parts. Gaps are to be met with everywhere in the 
Gospel narratives; and to say nothing of the almost 
entire omission of the ministry of Jesus in Galilee, 
which may be remarked in John, and of the almost 
entire omission of his ministry in Judea, which may be 
remarked in the other evangelists — what is to be thought 
of historians who, in writing the life of the Master whom 
they had faithfully attended, omit, one, the resurrection 
of Lazarus ; another, the institution of the Lord's sup- 
per, or of baptism, or the appearing before Herod, or 
the words spoken on the cross, or the principal circum- 
stances of the resurrection, or the admirable scene with 
which John's Gospel terminates ? What is to be thought 
of this same apostle John, who, being included in the 
number of the three witnesses of the transfiguration and 
of the agony of Gethsemane, passes over these two 
events in silence ? 

It is surely easier to understand how Luke might 
omit the centurion's going out, than how John, giving . 
a detailed account of the last supper, could omit the 
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house, return to the sick man, they find him well (Matt, 
viii. 13, Luke vii. 10). 

The narrative thus completed, by the legitimate com- 
bination of the two Gospels, is one of the most touching, 
one of the most beautiful, which the New Testament 
contains. 

Take Matthew alone, and you will have only an im- 
perfect idea of the humility of the centurion ; you will 
not see him hesitating to present himself before Jesus, 
having recourse to the elders of the Jews, and com- 
missioning friends to speak in his name, and to explain 
why he did not venture to come. 

Take Luke alone, and you will lose what is perhaps 
the most affecting portion of the whole story, — the per- 
sonal interview of the centurion with the Lord. He 
does not, after all, remain shut up in his own house ; he 
is not deprived, after all, even by his own humility, of 
the sight of the Saviour of men. It is he who draws 
near to him, who entreats him, who, addressing him, 
gives expression by his own mouth to a faith such that 
to find again a faith as perfect we must go to Golgotha 
itself, where a dying thief says to Jesus, then condemned, 
insulted, and expiring, " Lord, remember me when thou 
comest into thy kingdom." 

I would fain contemplate now. this faith of the cen- 
turion, allowing myself to repose in the docile accept- 
ance of what is taught by the Scripture, and meditating 
upon it after having made it the theme of discussion. 
A soldier, who has only just escaped from Paganism, 
may have important lessons to give us, by the tender 
interest which (Homan as he is!) he manifests concern- 
ing his slave, by his profound sense of his own unworthi- 
ness, and by his absolute confidence in the omnipotence of 
Jesus Christ. But I must confine myself to my subject. 
My present business is only to reply, without qualifica- 
tion of any kind, to the challenge of M. Scherer. 

The passage proposed by him has been skilfully 
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chosen, because the explanations generally given of it 
are insufficient and false. I think, however, that I have 
proved that a truly satisfactory explanation is not diffi- 
cult to find. 

Let us not regret the time which we have given to 
such a dissertation : let us not exclaim that it is dry, or 
that it savours of the Divinity Hall. It is not in our 
power to change the conditions of our life as Christians; 
our life is a continued warfare. It is not in our power 
to suppress objections, questions, and doubts ; they are in 
the air which we breathe. The most unlettered Chris- 
tians, those who have least scientific attainment, are, 
and will be, more and more exposed to the attacks of 
the enemy ; they hear, and will hear, difficulties enume- 
rated, pretended contradictions mentioned, and argu- 
ments propounded against the authority of the sacred 
books. 

There is no one, therefore, for whom it is unprofitable 
to know how these difficulties are to be solved, or at least 
to know that they can be solved, to know that the 
science of the adversaries of inspiration is of bad quality, 
and that things have been explicated which they de- 
clared inexplicable. 

The security of our faith, and to a certain extent its 
reality, are at stake. In all things we are compelled to 
pass through war in order to arrive at peace. It is 
a false peace which is obtained by mental slothfulness, 
by shrinking from close inquiry, by refusing to consider 
disputed questions. Do what we may, disputes will 
reach even our length ; and those who have most syste- 
matically closed their ears to the existence of objections, 
are the very persons to whom the enemy most frequency 
whispers, in low tones, " There are difficulties ! you have 
not extinguished them by denying them and keeping 
yourself in ignorance about them. Who knows if the 
verbal inspiration doctrine is capable of resolving them ? 

Perhaps " And the fatal arrow penetrates 

deeper than the man acknowledges to himself, and 
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opinions apparently the firmest bear within them a germ 
of death — the gourd is still green when already the worm 
is eating its roots. 

We had a thousand times better conform ourselves 
resolutely to the condition of conflict in which we are 
placed here below. Yes, there are difficulties, there are 
objections, there are disputed questions; but thanks be 
to God, Scripture comes forth triumphant from all trials, 
and infldel science, although for so many centuries re- 
lentless in assaults against the pages, the lines, and the 
words of the sacred text, has not yet been able to de- 
monstrate one single error therein. 



REVIEW OP " THE WORD AND PAITH : TWO LETTERS 
TO H. ED. SCHERER, BY L. BONNET.' 



f» 



22d March 1861. 
The part for M. Bonnet to take in the great controversy 
excited by M. Scherer was sufficiently indicated by cir- 
cumstances. We longed to see him, though viewing 
many subjects in a.di£rerent light from ourselves, main- 
taining, with his well-known talent, energy, and unction, 
opinions in which we are agi-eed. We considered that 
his voice, because regarded with less suspicion than 
our own, would be listened to with more respect. It 
has been so ; and we can say, with gratitude to the 
Lord, that his two letters have done much good. Eager 
eyes were turned to these pages, written in Germany, 
by one who is acquainted with Germany, who esteems 
Germany, who even goes beyond measure in this way; 
but who, nevertheless, shows us the worthlessness of 
those German systems about which so much noise is 
made. The testimony was received with confidence, of 
a theologian who is not enrolled amongst the partisans 
of the theopneustia strictly so called, who is even not 
without prejudices against them ; but who, nevertheless. 
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has not hesitated to do homage along with them to the 
absolute infallibility of the whole Scripture. 

But what, above all other things, has favourably im- 
pressed M. Bonnet's readers, is the character of deep 
truthfulness and human feeling which belongs to his 
pamphlet. The reader does not come into contact with 
the author merely (which of itself were a great matter), 
but he comes in contact with the man. It is indeed a 
man and a Christian, with his emotions, his inward 
struggles, his doubts, and sometimes his passions, who 
presents himself to our view. Now, we mistrust, and 
not without reason, those emotionless Christians who 
exhibit to us nothing but an assured and perfect &ith 
which never has a struggle, as we mistrust those bio- 
graphies in which the hero appears great above nature, 
and a stranger to ordinary weaknesses. 

We may all profit by the example of M. Bonnet. 
Too often do we think it necessary to conceal from the 
public those troubles of the soul, those deep distresses 
through which every believer passes — distresses well 
known in particular to every one who seeks to reduce 
the grounds of his i'aith to a scientific form. It would 
seem, from our manner of speaking, that truths were 
all evident, and that difficulties and questions could 
have no existence ! And what is the consequence ? 
Why, that serious souls, oppressed with doubts, believe 
themselves to be i^ a path different from ours; and that 
men who have had experience of difficulties, of ques- 
tions, and of distresses, look with pity upon our too easy 
convictions, which they not unreasonably think factitious 
and destitute of depth and reality. 

Let us, therefore, say with M. Bonnet, There is such 
a verse, such a word, such a citation of the Old 
Testament, such an apparent contradiction, such a 
particular in a genealogy, such a declaration of the 
Fathers on the subject of the canon, which has vexed 
us, — tortured us, — deprived us of sleep; and then 
let us add, with thanksgivings, that what had at first 
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given us most trouble now appeared to us the sim- 
plest thing imaginable — that the insoluble questions 
had been solved ! Other questions, it is true, are put 
forward in their turn, other insoluble difficulties await 
their solution ; and when these shall have been solved, 
Me shall see new objections spring up equally irrefut- 
able. But be it so, we can behold them with tranquil- 
lity ; we know that the solution exists; we know it, and 
therefore it is that we repeat the language of M. Bon- 
net, which is the language of faith, "I am ignorant;" 
we have given up thoughts of understanding every thing 
and explaining every thing in this lower world. 

But we rest calmly on the infallible authority of the 
Scripture ; which rests, in its turn, on the infallible testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ. "Without rejecting science, — with- 
out supposing ourselves free from the necessity of study- 
ing points of difficulty, — without ceasing to attach a 
high value to the reconciliation of the slightest apparent 
contradiction, we derive from a higher source, from the 
very lips of the Saviour, the belief which affords us 
peace. After him, and with him, we say, " It is 
written." 

All lies in this. -Attempt to substitute for Scripture 
the reason of the old German school or the religions 
conscience of the new : it can only issue in your declar- 
ing the sovereignty, the divinity of man; you enter on 
a path which conducts to Hegelian .pantheism, as M. 
Bonnet has admirably shown. Our religious conscience! 
what says it, then, on the subject of the divine revela- 
tions? There are thinkers who contrive to extract from 
their brains, by philosophical process, the doctrine of the 
Trinity, of the Incarnation and of the Expiation by the 
blood of the cross ! There are theologians who affirm 
that we find within ourselves the great proof, the only 
admissible proof, of the true doctrines ; and that every 
true doctrine responds to a want of our soul, and is met 
by an approbation from within us, which gives it its 
sanction! But nothing can be more false. The gospel 
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has been, is, and will always be, foolishness and a stum- 
hliug-block. Not only does our natural heart repel 
Christianity, but even our regenerate heart is far from 
comprehending or loving all those truths in themselves 
considered, which the Bible proclaims ; there are those 
of them wliich remain without echo in our religious con- 
science. Shall we receive them the less upon that ac- 
count ? God forbid. It is written ! — that saying fully 
suffices for us. It is written^ and what goes beyond 
us, and what offends us, are as completely admitted «is 
what we have already learned to comprehend and to 
love. 

Here we would gladly copy what M. Bonnet has so 
well said in tbe 65 th page of his pamphlet. What he 
has said of the immortality of the soul, we could say of 
many other doctrines not less essential. Do we seek to 
lean upon ourselves, — upon our own reason, — upon our 
deep-felt wants, — upon our religious conscience ? All 
fail us, and we wander about we know not where, till 
we come back with humility to the Scriptures, and to 
the attestation which the Son of God has given of their 
complete inspiration. 

Those who quit this firm ground go adrift and away 
faster and farther than any one could have imagined. 
Look at M. Scherer ! The head becomes giddy in fol- 
lowing his career. The doctrinal assertions even of his 
letters were alarming ; but what progress has he made 
since ! From one article to another, from one number 
to another of the Strashurg Heview^ the advance is 
frightful. We have noted, day after day, these melan- 
choly and inevitable steps ; and yet when we have found 
them traced over in a few eloquent pages by M. Bonnet, 
we have been startled, as by a new and unexpected 
discovery. An inexorable logic has unfolded in swift 
succession the consequences of the principle laid down. 
Once delivered from the external authority of the Scrip- 
tures, — once sent back to the internal authority of his 
own religious conscience, and to a historical knowledge 

G 
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of the facts of Christianity, — M. Scherer has rejected 
both that which ofiFends him and that which he does 
not comprehend! All this was very natural. — Once led 
to reject in this manner a part of the Scripture, he has 
been compelled to ask himself why Jesus Christ had 
admitted it in its entireness. Thence followed the con- 
clusion (i^hich we scarcely dare to express), that Jesus 
Christ had accommodated himself to existing notions, 
or that Jesus Christ was mistaken ! — a blasphemous con- 
clusion — an emphatic condemnation of the principle 
from which it has been legitimately inferred. 

O that the excellent remarks of M. Bonnet might 
penetrate to the heart of M. Scherer ! O that he would 
open his eyes ! There is abundant affection for him in 
the attacks of which he is the object ; there is abundant 
respect for him in the hope of his return to the Bible. 
In permitting him to rush so fast to the extreme of his 
theory, has not God been pleased to give to himself, as 
well as to the whole church, a solemn warning which 
ought not to be lost ? 

M. Bonnet has not been satisfied with merely exhibit- 
ing the progress in error of a man of sincerity and of 
note; he has refuted, in passing, some of his most danger- 
ous assertions. He has shown, in particular, to what 
hypotheses those must have recourse who would reject 
from the canon the Second Epistle of Peter. To get 
quit of this inconvenient composition, — whose great fault 
is its sanctioning the doctrine of plenary inspiration, and 
putting the Epistles of Paul upon the same level with 
the other Scriptures, — they must make up their minds to 
ascribe it to the most impudent forger who ever exer- 
cised his disgraceful industry upon this earth ; they 
must make up their minds to the supposition that in the 
second century, at a time when there was nothing written 
but what was poor, empty, and as dry as law papers, 
often full of gross errors, one sole contemporary of Her- 
mas, of Barnabas, of Clemens Romanus, of Ignatius, 
and of Papias, and he, moreover, an impostor to the ut- 
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most, had preserved the inimitable type of the divinely 
inspired writers 1 

But the refutation to which M. Bonnet very properly 
devotes his greatest strength, and which, from his pen, 
has a peculiar force, is that which arises from the his- 
tory of the German systems, which it is now sought to 
import amongst us. These systems are very modern, 
and yet they are already very old. Experience, though 
dating only from yesterday, is already conclusive in the 
eyes of serious observers. 

M. Bonnet is not restrained by a fear which some 
pious persons around us express, — the fear of corrupt- 
ing the churches by making them acquainted with fol- 
lies and negations of which they are ignorant. He has 
judged, and most justly, as we think, that the cause of 
the gospel has nothing to fear from the light; that 
errors are most dangerous when in concealment and 
disguise ; that at a time when the German theories are 
insinuating themselves everywhere in the midst of us, 
there is no better means of combating them than to ex- 
hibit them just as they are ; and, finally, that if a cry 
of alarm is to be raised, it ought to be before the enemy 
is within the walls. 

He therefore speaks to us more particularly of Schleier- 
macher and of the school which bears his name ; a 
school whose fundamental work consists in the mis- 
placing of authority, — in placing it in the religious con- 
science of the church, instead of placing it in the in- 
spired Scriptures of God. This change effected, all the 
rest necessarily follows; it is the testimony given to 
Christ by the religious conscience which leads to the 
acknowledgment of the authority of Scripture ! And what 
an authority, after all ! The writers of the New Testa- 
ment were inspired as other Christians are inspired ! As 
for the writers of the Old Testament, they did not par- 
take of inspiration; the action of the Holy Spirit has 
nothing to do with the Law and the Prophets ! 

In presence of a Bible thus reconstructed, Schleier- 
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macher found himself very untrammelled; he looked 
down upon it from a more elevated ground; he took 
and he left, — taking the Christ of the mystical union, 
the Christ who is our exemplar and our life, — leaving 
the Christ hy whom our sins are expiated upon the 
cross. Why should we he surprised at this ? or why 
should we be surprised if the same principles seem 
about to produce amongst ourselves the same results, 
and if the idea of expiation, of satisfaction, is menaced 
as soon as the idea of inspiration gives way ? Let us 
rather admire, with M. Bonnet, what there was really 
worthy of admiration in the reaction of Schleiermacher 
against the arid Rationalism of his time. His work, 
incomplete as it was, was a work of religious restoration. 
Others coming after Schleiermacher, and going farther 
than he, were to make a nearer approach than he to the 
truth which he sought, and which, without discovering 
it, he instinctively loved. The Neanders, the Nitsches, 
the Tholucks, the Miillers were to return to the foot of 
the cross, and to make some steps towards the complete 
authority of the Scriptures. 

From the bottom of our heart we render them just 
praise ; and if M. Bonnet had done nothing more than 
render them just praise, we would not have had to re- 
claim, in conclusion, against some parts of his excellent 
work. 

But it is one thing to tell us of the advancement 
which they have made towards the truth, and another 
thing to propose them for our imitation. It is all very 
well as to the imitation of their courage, of their energy, 
of their piety, of their seriousness in the search for 
truth ; but as to the imitation of their theories, and 
especially of their theories on the subject of the Bible, 
we can see in it only a reproach, a scandal, a real fall- 
ing away. 

It is with regret that we read in M. Bonnet's pamphlet 
passages like the following : " In place of accusing 
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them, would it not be better for you, wise master- 
builders, if you were to try anew the foundations of 
your own building, to assure yourselves that its founda-' 
tions are as solidly laid as theirs?" (P. 40.) And again, 
elsewhere, " I admit," he says to M. Scherer, " what 
there is both of weakness and of falsehood in certain 
tendencies which have provoked your opposition. Yes, 
the friends of truth, with an enlightened impartiality, 
owe you this avowal ; and if they are afflicted at seeing 
you overshoot and miss your aim so far, they at least 
perfectly understand thai you might feel yourself driven 
to take your course in that direction'* (P. 5.) 

Turn to the next page, and you will find M. Bonnet 
himself also directing a blow against our poor revival. 
" It has been precipitated," he says, " (in an opposition 
which is very excusable,) into a dogmatism evidently 
too narrow to embrace the whole of divine truth, too 
superficial to reach the depths of the soul, too exclusive 
to refrain from making certain formulae the absolute 
condition of salvation." (P. 6.) 

Now this is an injustice against which we shall pro- 
test, as often as we have the misfortune to encounter it. 
We shall not cease to say to brethren who use such 
language, " Adduce your evidence ; point out to us the 
men who attach salvation to formulas; point out the 
narrow and exclusive doctrines of our revival; point 
out the portion of divine tfuth which it leaves unem- 
braced. Explain to us, in particular, with regard to the 
authority of the Scriptures, what there is of falsehood 
in our principles which has given just occasion in the 
outset for the reaction of M. Scherer, or which justifies 
the preference given by you, up to a certain point, to the 
theories of Neander and of Tholuck." 

Neander and Tholuck lay, as a foundation, the dis- 
tinction betwixt the Scripture and the word of God. 
Resting upon that distinction, they are not afraid to 
point out errors of every kind in the human part of the 
Scriptures. Is this the solid foundation which we are 
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recommended to adopt ? We are very far from imput- 
ing such a thought to M. Bonnet ; we only think that 
he has allowed himself, like so many others, in vague 
dreamings ahout a more liberal inclination, a compro- 
mise betwixt theopneustic rigour and the many forms 
of German temerity — about something or other which 
in this matter may occupy a middle place betwixt 
Schleiermacher and M. Gaussen. 

Something or other! but it would be necessary to say 
what^ — it would be necessary to define the improvement 
which is so aspired after. But never have we heard it 
defined that it did not just come to the system of Tho- 
luck and Neander ; that is, to the recognition in the 
Bible of parts merely human^ and containing errors. 
Between the doctrine of plenary inspiration, which 
asserts everv sentence of the Bible to be at once of man 
and of God, and Neander 's doctrine, which asserts that 
the Bible contains errors, there is nothing intermediate : 
we have only to make a choice ; and aspirations after a 
modified system have no meaning any longer but as 
conducting to the theory of Tholuck and Neander. 

M. Bonnet, we are confident, does not go so far. If 
even he has brought an accusation against our doctrine 
of plenary inspiration and our revival, it was because he 
longed to excuse in part the man whom he so severely 
attacked, — M. Scherer. Which of us has not sometimes 
been charitable at the expense of justice ? Which of us 
has not yielded to that desire of exaggerated impartial- 
ity which does not feel itself entitled to condemn one 
party without haying first found some fault with the 
opposite party ? 

The same sort of feeling, combined, we doubt not, 
with a natural prepossession in favour of Germany, has 
led M. Bonnet to say something still more serious, and 
of which it is our duty to take notice. It occurs in the 
note at the end of the first letter. There we read as 
follows : — 
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"When, at a later period, Schleiermacher applied 
himself earnestly to the work, he had no choice of means. 
To restore the formulae. of orthodoxy, as the doctrines of 
the church, was impossible." (P. 38.) 

And farther on, in speaking of Neander and his 
friends, he says, " Neither had they any more the choice 

of means You would do them injustice, if, 

notwithstanding their profound and living faith, you 

were to condemn them because they abandoned^ on the 

field of battle^ certain quantities of baggage which they 

did not deem essential to the safety of the army" (P. 40.) 

M. Bonnet is not satisfied with excusing or account- 
ing for conduct otherwise culpable in itself; he com- 
mends this conduct ; Schleiermacher and Neander, ac- 
cording to him, had no choice of means! 

We shall not make too much of this declaration, — it 
would be too much to take it as quite serious and exact ; 
nay, it is erident that M. Bonnet has expressed him- 
self more strongly than he meant. However, as every 
thing which he says has weight, we are compelled to 
contend against this, although we are happy to think 
that we assail M. Bonnet's expression, rather than his 
intention, and that at bottom he and we are well-nigh 
agreed. 

What ! can there indeed be circumstances in which 
the Christian has no choice ofmeans^ so that he shall do 
well in abandoning part of the baggage — in repudiating 
some of the truths of revelation — in mutilating the Bible, 
or even denying its authority, substituting a human rule 
for a divine ? — What I can there indeed be circumstances 
in which the complete profession of the Christian faith 
would be a fault, or imprudence ? 

Jesus Christ has taught us otherwise, both by com- 
mandment and example. The Jewish and Pagan world 
was to all appearance as corrupt and as unbelieving in 
his day as Germany could be in the nineteenth century. 
And what did Jesus Christ do ? did he abate from or 
dilute his doctrine ? did he command his disciples to 
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disguise any part of it? And has not that doctrine 
conquered the world, on the contrary, by presenting it- 
self in its completeness, making no accommodations 
with any human system, not temporizing with any pre- 
judice? What was attended with success in the first 
century, will be attended with success always, through 
the blessing of God. Geimany would not have been at 
the point she now is, in despite of the eflForts of eminent 
Christians, if they had received with docility the whole 
Bible, and if they had preached the whole Bible. Ger- 
many will perhaps suffer for centuries the sad conse- 
quences of the error which has marked her return to- 
wards the gospel. 

But, again, it would ill become us to dwell upon this. 
If we must raise our voice against that abominable 
maxim, " Let us do evil that good may come," it is not 
when we deal with M. Bonnet ; for no one has contended 
better than he against the principle of accommodation : 
the page which he has devoted to its reprobation is one 
of the most eloquent and impassioned which his pamph- 
let contains. 

It would still remain for us to criticise one other as- 
sertion, most extensive and important in its bearings, 
— that " the word spoken or written by the apostles is 
identical in its value." (P. 13.) But we pause, both 
because of the extent of the discussion which its exami- 
nation would require, and because we shrink from 
prolonging a sort of direct contest with a brother so re- 
spected as M Bonnet. It will be better to treat the 
question some day by itself. We shall content ourselves, 
in the meantime, with offering two or three general ob- 
servations. 

In the first place, if the question related only to the 
assertion that the apostles may have orally pronounced 
words of divine inspiration, as they have written words 
of divine inspiration, we would be readily agreed. But 
much more is asserted. The apostles are represented 
as never uttering any but words of divine inspiration, 
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as never writing any but words of divine inspiration. 
Inspiration thus becomes a habitual state, a condition 
of spiritual existence with certain men, a permanent 
privilege of the apostolate. This must be very much 
the opinion which is entertained by those who make 
the canonicity of the writings of the New Testament 
follow as a necessary consequence from their direct or 
indirect apostolidty. 

But inspiration is a iYnngsui generis^ which abides not 
in any man, or in any class of men; it is not a more per- 
fect degree of the ordinary operation of the Holy Spirit. 

To make inspiration the habitual and special state of 
the apostles, is utterly to sacrifice the doctrine of a 
plenary divine inspiration. 

On the one hand, our attention is directed to the 
apostles erring in their actions and in their words. What 
they spoke, therefore, was not of necessity spoken by 
inspiration. 

On the other hand, our attention is directed to a num- 
ber of books which do not proceed from the apostles. 
These it is found convenient to attribute to them indi- 
rectly^ the value of the book of Acts and of the Gospels 
of Luke and Mark being referred to the teaching of Paul 
and of Peter ; that is to say, there comes to be estab- 
lished, although by those who did not intend it, and 
who do not avow it, a gradation amongst the inspired 
writings, these being placed in a higher and those in a 
lower rank. 

No ; inspiration is not the habitual state of any man, 
or of any class of men. Inspiration has always been a 
thing exceptional, temporary, limited to the written or 
spoken prophecy, and not extending any farther. The 
apostles and their coadjutors enjoyed the gift of the 
Holy Spirit in very eminent, and no doubt also in very 
various degrees; they preached the word of God: but all 
that was not inspiration, — was not infallibility; all that 
did not hinder them from erring sometimes in what they 
did, and in what they said, and in what they wrote. 

n 
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When, on the contrary, a man, whether an apostle or 
not, was inspired^ his words (whether written or spoken 
is of no consequence) were at once words perfectly hu- 
man and words perfectly divine. There were no degrees 
amongst the inspired. The value of their written or 
spoken prophesyings depended not in the least on their 
intellectual ability or their moral worth; nor did it de- 
pend in the least on the office with which they were 
invested : the divinely inspired writings of Luke are of 
as great authority as those of Peter ; the divinely in- 
spired writings of Solomon are of as great authority as 
those of Isaiah ; the divinely inspired writings of the 
unknown author of the Chronicles or of Esther are of as 
great authority as those of the disciple " whom Jesus 
loved," or of Moses, unto whom " the Lord spake face 
to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend." 

The providence of God has gathered together all or 
part of these divinely inspired writings, and thus we 
have the canon. 

The authors of these writings may have been apostles 
or not; we do not concern ourselves about that:. they 
may have been more or less at fault in their actions, in 
their speeches, and in their writings not canonical ; no 
more do we concern ourselves about that. God tells us 
that the canon contains none but divinely inspired writ- 
ings, and that is sufficient for us. We remember that 
Jesus Christ never once assigned any importance to the 
moral inequality (great, however, as it was !) which ex- 
isted amongst the authors of the Old Testament ; he 
looked only to the divine equality of every sentence 
comprised in the canon. 
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